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Ladies’ and Children’s Toilettes SADIS THANE ‘ 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S TOILETTES. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


satin, and black silk fringe. Black velvet col- 
lar and sleeve trimmings. Black lace head- 
dress, 

Fig. 4.—Svuit ror Boy rrom 2 to 4 Years 
op. Pleated Russian skirt and close-fitting 
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jacket with waist lappets of black velvet. Red 
stockings and high boots. 

Fig. 5.—Dress WITH HIGH WAIST AND LONG 
Pertum or Lirac Six. The under-skirt is 
trimmed with one wide and two narrow flounces, 
the upper one of which is set on with a heading. 
The peplum is edged with a flounce. Belt, ro- 
sette, and bows of lilac gros grain ribbon. 





A LOVE-SONG. 


Ir you were yon beautiful isle, love, 
And I were the brimming lake, 
In ceaseless caress I'd take 
And hoid you and fold you, 
In a love that could never be told you, 
With many a kiss and smile, love, 
My own, my beautiful isle, love. 


If you were yon beautiful isle, love, 
And I were the summer lake, 
The thirst of your heart I'd slake, 
And thrill you and fill you, 
With a trust that should soothe and still you; 
There should be no force nor guile, love, 
In me nor my beautiful isle, love. 


If you were yon beautiful isle, love, 
And I were the winter lake, 
You should never weep nor "wake; 
I'd bless you and press you, 
In a loving embrace caress you, 
And under the ice and snow, love, 
We'd cling together below, love. 
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0B Our next Number will contain numer- 
ous patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s House and Street Dresses, Wrappings, 
Fichus, Aprons, Crinoline and Under-Skirts, 
Panier Bustles, Baschliks, Tyrolean Hats, Caps, 
Collars, etc. ; Infants’ Robes, Cradle Covers, Fancy 
Articles, etc., etc. ; with a great variety of other in- 
teresting engravings and reading matter. 





THE EYE. 


HE eye is the most expressive feature of 
the human face. It not only performs its 
own especial function of seeing, but seems to 
take upon itself at times the duty of every oth- 
er organ of sense. ‘The eye responds to each 
impression whether of pain or pleasure. It 
hears, it feels, it smiles and frowns, it laughs 
and weeps. It is the window through which 
the soul of man looks and is looked upon; and, 
giving and receiving intelligence with the quick- 
ness of a glance, affords the readiest means of 
human sympathy and communication. The 
lover reads his fate in the eye of his mistress, 
the accused his verdict in the eye of his judge, 
the slave his blow in the eye of his master, and 
the victim his death in the eye of his execu- 
tioner, before the word of hope or despair can 
be uttered, the sentence pronounced, the arm 
raised, or the fatal stroke given. 

Poets are wont to compare the human eyes 
to those of other animals, and some of these 
are of exceeding beauty; but the eye of the 
gazelle and the eye of the hawk or the eagle— 
the familiar comparisons of versifiers and rhet- 
oricians—are but weak illustrations of the ten- 
der glance of loving woman or the piercing look 
of intelligent man. 

The peculiar conformation of the eye has un- 
doubtedly much to do with the beauty or ugli- 
ness of the human countenance. A large, full, 
round eye pleases most in woman, and one that 
moves easily but languidly in its orbit, with an 
appearance of reserved brilliancy, like that of a 
shaded diamond. It should but slightly indi- 
cate by subdued flashes the power it may have 
of glowing under the light of passion. In man, 
on the contrary, a smaller, a fixed and concen- 
trated eye, giving out all the fire it possesses, 
seems more in character with the functions of 
his more obtrusive and active life. 

Color has less to do, apparently, than form 
with the beauty or ugliness of the eyes. Miner- 
va, the goddess of wisdom, according to all clas- 
sical authority, had a pair of blue ones. Homer 
never invokes Juno without the prefix to her 
name of ox-eyed, but this has reference rather 
to the boviné magnitude than tint. The Ital- 
ian poets give their ideal beauties cerulean orbs, 
but the English, and American too, when copied 
by them, as they too often are, jet ones. Each 
nation seems to prize most the color which is 
the rarest. SHakspeaRe paints the eye of 
jealousy green; and in this he is true to na- 
ture, for that passion, like other painful ones, 
disorders the secretion of bile, which, remaining 
in the blood, first shows itself outwardly by a 
greenish discoloration of the white of the eye- 
ball. The eye, whatever may be its form or 
color, is dependent for its human interest upon 
its expression; and if the intelligence be bright, 
the affections gentle, and the heart pure, there 
will be always an agreeable look in and look 
out of this window of the soul. 

Though the sense of sight resides in a pecul- 
iar nerve called the optic, there is a mechanic- 
al apparatus attached to the eye essential to its 
peculiar function, and this has been imitated in 
every detail by the opticians in their various in- 
strumeuts of science, Near or short sighted- 


a. 





ness, and far or long sightedness, are produced 
by the want of a just proportion in the relative 
position of the parts of the optical machinery 
of the eye. The one defect was until lately at- 
tributed to the excess and the other to the de- 
ficiency of convexity of the lens. They are 
now supposed to be owing more frequently to 
an increased and diminished length of the hor- 
izontal axis of the eye. In other words, this 
organ is too long in short-sightedness, and too 
short in long-sightedness. In the former the 
retina or expansion of the optic nerve, upon 
which the image of any object must be formed 
in order to be visible, is too far away from, and 
in the latter too near to, the optical apparatus 
which forms it. Hence, in short-sightedness, 
the image is formed in front of the retina, and 
in long-sightedness behind it, and in both cases 
is either not visible or but obscurely so. A 
concave glass, which scatters the rays of light 
and throws the image back, is consequently the 
remedy for the first; and a convex one, which 
has directly the opposite eff>ct, is that for the 
second, 

Although people are not seldom born short- 
sighted, they often become so by the improper 
use of their eyes, The habit acquired in youth 
of bending the head low, and thus bringing the 
eyes too close to the work or book before them, is 
a frequent cause of near-sightedness. When it 
has been thus produced, or exists as a natural 
defect, and is but slight, it can be cured in 
early life by resisting as far as possible the in- 
clination to view objects too closely. The mere 
effort to see at a distance will, if persevered in, 
diminish a not too inveterate near-sightedness, 
if it does not completely remove it. As soon, 
however, as a person finds that he can not see 
distant objects without a painful strain of the 
eyes, he should resort to his concave glasses, 
and never forsake them. The same rule holds 
good in regard to the far-sighted, who should 
take to their convex spectacles at the earliest 
indication of the least difficulty in discerning 
near objects, and never abandon them. Great 
mischief is done to the eyes by postponing the 
use of artificial aids under the mistaken idea 
that the effort to see without them is favorable 
to the sight. 

The rule in regard to the choice of glasses is 
simply to procure those and those only with 
which you can see best. This, however, is not 
8O easy & process as it seems; for it requires a 
good many trials of a great number of glasses. 
With patience, however, and a proper assort- 
ment to choose from, the right result is sure 
to be reached at last. The best test of the 
glass is an ordinary printed page, and the surest 
proof of the efficiency of the former is the ap- 
pearance of the letters of the latter at a conven- 
ient distance in their natural size and clearness. 





RECOVERING FROM ILLNESS. 


HE compensations of life are never as clear- 

ly seen, certainly never so deeply felt, as 
when one is recovering from a long, serious ill- 
ness. At other times they may have seemed 
wise, and even gracious. Or, perhaps, they 
just served to vindicate justice, and to recon- 
cile one to the sharp sense of destiny, which, 
in our willfulness, we substitute for Providence, 
But in that mellowed season which intervenes 
between a dangerous sickness and full recovery 
these compensations wear an aspect of tender- 
ness, as if Heaven itself were a direct party to 
our happiness. ‘The laws of this stern and se- 
vere world, so often construed to mean harsh- 
ness and unloving rule, are viewed in a softened 
light; the murmurs of self-will, the rebellions 
of discontent, and the petty but painful assaults 
of one part of our nature on some other part, 
are thoroughly silenced; even the sensations 
are subdued into quiet ministries to thought, 
and the heart is left to itself and its sweet hu- 
manness, 

Then it is that we think better of the world, 
of its men and women and children, of its pests 
and perplexities, of its foes and enemies, even 
of its barbarians, that, under cover of civiliza- 
tion, ply their arts of savage torture. We for- 
get by forgiving, and forgive by forgetting ; the 
mind empties its old chambers of the wrongs 
so long gathering like cobwebs and vermin in 
rooms unused and unaired ; and the very nerves 
get well rid of their chronic calamities—those 
numberless agonies that have kept the chords 
of sensibility vibrating under their rade touches 
night and day. At such times we cease to dis- 
turb ourselves, cease to fight against ourselves, 
cease to be hostile to our own peace, Nature 
has her own undisturbed way, thinks and won- 
ders and moralizes for herself, rises high above 
our silly interference, obeys her own joyous in- 
stincts, and shows how much keener is her in- 
sight than our logic, and how much truer is her 
spontaneous impulse than our wretched wills. 
Then, too, we are smitten with a sad surprise 
at our past selves, and are amazed how we mag- 
nified trifles, how inventive were our fancies for 
evil, and how strangely intent we have been 

on making ourselves supremely miserable, and 
canaaitylng it by the presumption that it was 
acceptable to God. 

Natural delights then come back to our 
hearts. Simple pleasures—how they re-estab- 
lish their lost ascendency! Little acts of kind- 





ness—how gracious they are, and with what 
ready welcome are they gieeted! Flowers are 
very beautiful; and the skies—were they ever 
so soft and genial! We read books now that 
were once neglected, and somehow their au- 
thors are very near to our love. If we could, 
we would write to them and thank them for 
the help they had given to our souls. Songs, 
poems, hymns, snatches of music, paragraphs 
that lay away in the memory, landscapes of 
travel, scenes in distant lands, words spoken to 
us in hours memorable—all these have their 
day of triumph, with just a touch of dreami- 
ness about them that takes them out of the 
commonplace tenantry of the world. So sooth- 
ing are these seasons that one who has become 
attuned to their gentle influence dreads to re- 
turn to the business and strife of life. He is 
heartily in love with the solitude of his home, 
and only by earnest struggle does he become 
willing to go back to the turbulent thorough- 
fares of trade. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the One Thing Needful. 


Y DEAR RUTH,—I looked across to your 
pew at Saint Rainbow’s last Sunday, when 
the zealous preacher was expounding to us the 
one thing needful, and I studied your face to 
see if you agreed with him. I am sure that 
you did not; and I am equally sure that very 
few people do. ‘*My dear Preacher,” I was 
tempted to say, ‘‘it depends upon the point of 
view. Here, for instance, is my friend Peter 
Paul Pry, catching a cold in his head. The 
one thing needful for him is to get out of the 
draught. You say that it is not true, that what 
he needs is to be good. Amen, excellent Bo- 
anerges; but does virtue cure a sore throat? 
Not a hundred miles from Saint Rainbow’s there 
is a starving child, so squalid and chilled that 
she dies daily in a tragically actual way. What 
is the one thing needful? Goodness, do you 
say—resignation? It seems to me that you are 
wrong, and that what she really needs is a warm 
fire, a warm bath, and some warm wholesome 
food. Here is a sot asleep in the gutter, and 
here come several good people who wish to help 
him. One gives him the best advice possible. 
One asks him if he is not ashamed of himself. 
One puts a tract upon the damnation of dram- 
drinkers into his hands. One holds up his 
hands at the degradation of humanity, and 
passes by upon the other side. One calls a po- 
liceman, and they remove him to the station- 
house. One falls upon his knees and prays. 
Who has done for the drunken man the one 
thing needful? He certainly could not breathe 
without oxygen—is oxygen, therefore, the need- 
ful thing? My friend, if your little daughter 
fell down the well, what is the one thing need- 
ful? I think it is to get her out.” 

If I had lifted my voice and made these re- 
marks I suppose that I should have been re- 
moved by the wardens or the proper officers to 
the nearest lunatic asylum. But as I thought 
of the text and looked at you I was very sure 
that, however you might have formally assented 
to the preaching, yet your real conviction was 
that the one thing needful was a set of furs like 
Mrs. Ermine’s, or a Clarence like Mrs. Til- 
bury’s. Needful to what, my dear Ruth? 
Doubtless you think them needful to your sat- 
isfaction or happiness. But see if they really 
are so. If you had those very furs of Mrs. Er- 
mine, and were driving in that identical Clar- 
ence of Mrs. Tilbury, your heart’s longing would 
go out after the camel’s-hair shawl of Mrs. Ru- 
pee, and those marvelous diamonds of Mrs. Gol- 
conda, 

My dear, when you go to Switzerland you 
will constantly be climbing mountains and see- 
ing just before you the peak from which all the 
horizon will be visible. But constantly also, 
my little Ruth, that peak once gained, just be- 
yond, only a little higher, another summit will 
woo your feet. Long years ago I walked forth 
from the placid river meadows in which I dwelt 
toward the beautiful mountain that had always 


whispered to me with its soft outline as allur- 


ing asong as ever the sirens sung to Ulysses, It 
was a perfect summer day, and one of my com- 
panions was Monsieur Aubepine, who has left 
a charming autobiegraphical chapter which I 
have no doubt you bive read, The other had 
done what Ponce De Leon vainly hoped to do. 

Up the mountain we strode in the lovely aft- 
ernoon, and at the tenderest moment of the day 
we stood upon the summit. Every thing was 
beautiful. Among all summer afternoons I 
remember that, as among all the famous pictures 
that you will see in Europe you will afterward 
remember Raphael’s Apollo and the Muses. 
Yet as I stood there I suddenly saw upon the 
horizon one higher point, and we all straight- 
way—like the three of Riitli—vowed a mighty, 
mountain vow that we would also put Monad- 
nock under our feet—for Monadnock was that 
higher peak. Wachusett was not the one thing 
needful, as in the river meadow we had thought, 
but Monadnock, And when the next year I 
stood upon Monadnock and saw the Crystal 
Hills, I discovered that Monadnock was not 
the one thing needful, as I had supposed, but 
the loftier White Hills. 

Now, my dear Ruth, it is a great mistake to 











suppose that you are not climbing Wachusetts 
and Monadnocks all the time. My friend 
Mrs. Motherley is persuaded that the one thing 
needful for her children is to have fresh air and 
fresh water, And they have those blessings 
accordingly, to a prodigious degree. During 
part of the year, I suppose, it is very agreeable 
to sleep in a draught and plunge in cold water 
at daylight, But when October begins, when 
the frosts set in, when the mercury begins to 
sink, and the newspapers say at breakfast that 
the thermometer yesterday at Bangor indicated 
twenty degrees below zero, is it then unalloyed 
happiness to proceed in a similar temperature 
to dip yourself into water which is only not 
frozen ? 

Worthy Mrs. Motherley insists upon this au- 
stere discipline ; and when her poor little circle 
of blue-noses sit shivering at the breakfast-table 
she tells them that the late lamented President 
of the United States, John Quincy Adams, used 
to arise at an early hour, and every morning in 
the year bathe in the river, often breaking the 
ice to get at the luxury of cold water. She 
saw it in some newspaper—and she adds, 
‘*My dear boys, such were the habits of that 
distinguished man.” Of course my dear boys 
suppose that the Presidency is only to be gained 
by the ordeal of the cold tub at dawn, and they 
have long since renounced political ambition. 
But Mrs. Motherley sincerely believes that the 
one thing needful for her children is to be half 
frozen and dismally uncomfortable for about 
eight months in the year. By-and-by, when 
those children are men and women, do you 
suppose that they will remember with delight 
all that domestic suffering? Does it never oc- 
cur to that excellent woman, their mother, that 
she is defacing what ought to be the loveliest 
picture of their lives—their remembrance of 
their early home ? 

Old Bachelor’s children, you smile. Yes, I 
admit it. If I had children I suppose I should 
be petulant and unreasonable, with the other 
parents, and most probably I should consider 
that the one thing needful was a good stinging 
birch. But still behold the different points of 
view! In Mrs. Motherley’s household the one 
thing needful seems to me to be a little dash of 
warm water in those tubs, and chambers less 
like ice-houses. Boil your peas, my dear Mrs. 
Motherley. Take off the chill, excellent ma- 
dame. For do you not observe that it is not 
only those tubs which are so chilly for the dear 
children, but the chill extends through the 
whole system? Couldn't you take off the chill 
a little in speaking to the domestics? Is it the 
one thing needful to plunge every visitor into a 
tub of ice-water also ? 

I met young Shad the other day, and he told 
me that he had just been calling at the Mother- 


leys’, ‘‘ Whew!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ my teeth are ~ 


chattering. Let’s go and take something hot!” 
I should be deeply pained if I were compelled 
to regard that good Mrs. Motherley as the cause 
of Mr. Shad’s falling into dissipated habits. 
But, my dear Ruth, there are inexorable spir- 
itual laws; and when you find a person who is 
so profoundly persuaded that fresh air and cold 
water are the amulets of life—when, I say, he 
is fanatical upon that point—you may look for 
as much comfort in his house as in the Russian 
palace of ice, and as much geniality of manner 
as in the automaton chess-player. 

Or shall I mention my old acquaintance Pend- 
ulum, whose one thing needful is going to bed 
early? Mr. Pendulum lives to go to bed at half 
past nine o'clock, That relaxation which is ex- 
pressed by the phrase, ‘‘ Keeping late hours,” 
is to him what bull-baiting and dancing round 
a May-pole were to Zeal-in-the-land Busy. Nor 
do I approve, as a rule, of sitting up all night 
till broad daylight, and going home with the 
girls in the morning. But I troll that aban- 
doned ditty to Pendulum whenever I make an 
early evening call upon him, and he shudders 
as if I were hallooing ribald staves in a church, 
He leaves every company to go to bed at half 
past nine o'clock. 

** It is shameful,” says Pendulum, ‘ how peo- 
ple sit up in this doomed city! Why don’t they 
look at the fowls of the air? Do hens stay out 
at theatres until midnight? Do bobolinks give 
evening parties? Consider the canaries which 
are asleep upon their perches before our very 
abandoned eyes almost before the gas is light- 
ed!” Of those evening hours—yes, of those 
night hours, mingled of music and memory, of 
all that is most gracious and most charming in 
social enjoyment — Mr. Pendulum knows no- 
thing. ‘‘If you want to make music, why not 
make it in the afternoon? The night is for 
sleep. Nature evidently intends—” But you 
know the strain, dear Ruth. Going to bed at 
half past nine is, in his judgment, the one thing 
needful. But it seems to me that the one thing 
needful for Pendulum is not to believe it. 

Indeed, my dear neighbor at Saint Rain- 
bow’s, that seems to me what the preacher 
ought to have told us. The one thing needful 
is to know that no one thing is needful, but 
that many things are essential and equally im- 
portant. There were ten commandments, if I 
remember, given at Sinai. The later Chris- 
tian command was not to do a specific thing, 
but to cultivate a certain spirit out of which 
all good deeds are sure to proceed, And that 
spirit is the one thing needful, because it shows 
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us how many things are so. Our breasts, dear } 
fellow-sinner, must be Conclaves of all the Car- ’ 
dinal Virtues. No single Eminence, although 
it were the Venerable Cold Water or the Rey-| 
erend Going-to-bed-early, will be enough. Pru-' 
dence is not enough—for we must be generous. 
Justice is not enough—for we must love one an- 
other. Fortitude is not enough—for we must 
be temperate. Heigh-ho! dear little sister 
Ruth, you will rub your eyes and imagine that 
Iam become Rector of Saint Rainbow’s. I will 
not care, if you will but remember that upon 
this journey of ours things are really needful 
only as they are blended with all other things. 
Your great eyes are very essential to you, but 
even they are not the one thing needful. Could 
you spare your little nose? Yours, dear fellow- 
sinner, An OLp BacHELor, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES, 


\ EDDING dresses of white velvet are the 

most admired of the season. Royale and 
plain velvet are both used, the former making 
the richer dress. These rival the traditional 
bridal satin, and are more generally becoming, 
as the lustre of satin is trying to many complex- 
ions. Royale velvet with thick reps is $12 a 
yard; plain velvet is $15. The most superb 
satin ever brought to this country is*$15 a yard ; 
the quality usually sold to brides is $8. Ve- 
lours imperatrice, a heavy repped satin, is $13. 
Gros d’Ecosse, soft and lustrous, is $10. The 
finest gros grain, with thick cords, is $7 50; 
while that sold at $5 and $4, and as low as $3, 
makes up very handsomely. Pym’s Irish poplin 
is the most effective low-priced goods. Snowy- 
white, lustrous, and with thick even reps, it is 
searcely distinguishable from faille; $2 50 or 
$3 a yard is the price. Sixteen yards is the 
usual pattern for a wedding dress. 

The prevalent style of making wedding dresses 
is a half-high corsage, either round, square, or 
heart shaped, with plain sleeves frilled at the el- 
bow, and a train of three yards—not longer. A 
frill of tulle and point lace, interspersed with or- 
ange buds, surrounds the neck and sleeves. A 
tulle tunic, caught up with small sprays, a wide- 
pleated flounce of Lyons tulle around the train, 
and a short sash, complete the dress. The tulle 
veil is four yards long—the width of the mate- 
rial—and three or four yards wide. The corners 
are rounded, and if the edges of the veil are cut 
smoothly it will be softer and prettier than if 
hemmed or trimmed with a ruche. A coronet 
of orange flowers fastens the veil above the fore- 
head. A tulle veil costs from $12 to $20. A 
parure of wax orange flowers may be had for 
$25; but many dresses have $50 worth of flow- 
ers on them. Long kid gloves, fastened by six 
buttons, reach almost to the elbow. Half-high 
boots of the material of the dress. 

Brides who are no longer young select delicate 
pearl-gray silk for a wedding dress. A tulle 
veil and orange flowers ‘accompany this bride- 
like color, but are not worn with the gay-colored 
silks sometimes seen. A bride who has been a 
widow does not wear a veil. 

Full trousseaux of lace contain a shawl, flounce, 
handkerchief, barbe, fan and parasol cover, and 
narrow lace for garniture. The shawl is draped 
to form a veil at the wedding. The lace flounce 
should not be placed at the edge of the train, 
where it is liable to be injured, but above a nar- 
rower flounce of satin. In fine point d’Alen- 
gon a trousseau costs from $2500 to $5000; of 
point-appliqué, combined with round point, the 
price is $1500. The flounce alone is $50 a 
yard. A bridal fan has pear! sticks exquisitely 
carved, and mounted with point lace; the mon- 
ogram of the bride is wrought in the centre of 
the lace. 

Pearls in a knife-edge setting of gold are the 
appropriate jewelry. ‘These and diamonds are 
the only jewels suitable for a bride. The ab- 
sence of all jewelry is far preferable to wearing 
colored stones. ‘The wedding-ring is a plain 
hoop of gold. A notable one made lately had 
the inscription inside set in small diamonds. 
The engagement-ring, worn on the first finger 
of the left hand, is usually a diamond or pearl 
solitaire. 

Tarlatan is in favor for bridemaids’ dresses. 
It is made with a train and tunic almost covered 
with pleated flounces. New floral sets are vines 
of rose-buds or of scarlet geranium, forming bre- 
telles on the corsage, and, instead of a sash at 
the belt, there is a rose with buds and two long, 
drooping on on 

Puffed coiffures, dressing the hair high in front 
and low behind, are arranged for brides. A 
low puff is at the back, high French puffs in 
front and at the sides. Bridemaids wear the 
chatelaine braids interspersed with curls and 
frizzes. A coronet of flowers is in front, or else 
six small bows of pink satin are placed irregu- 
larly among the braids. The veil worn by 
bridemaids at English weddings is of tulle, quite 
short, and flowing behind. 

The English dress is being generally adopted 
by bridegrooms and groomsmen at full-dress 
weddings, and by the guests also. The coat is a 
double-breasted frock of black or dark blue cloth. 
Vest of the coat material. Pearl-gray panta- 
loons, gloves, and neck-tie. Instead of this, 
many prefer the dress suit of black so long worn 
—of which there is nothing new to record. 

The bride’s mother, or the lady relative who 
accompanies the groom to the altar, wears a 
mauve or gray silk trimmed with white lace; the 
father wears the English dress ; the younger sis- 
ters serve as bridemaids, and sometimes quite 
young girls are among the attendants. There 
is great variety in the dress of guests at day-wed- 





dings. It is a compliment to the bride to wear 


full evening dress, but carriage toilettes and 
handsome short costumes are also worn. 


THE TROUSSEAU. 

The trousseaux of two sisters, lately married, 
are suggestive of a bride’s outfit. ‘The wedding 
dresses were royale and plain velvet. For the 
blonde was a reception dress of Nile green silk, 
trimmed with white lace and crimped fringe; a 
ciel-blue, with pleated flounces of white gauze; a 
short suit of violet silk and velvet, with a bonnet 
to match, for church and visiting; other suits, 
one of which is glacé silk, green and black ; trav- 
eling dress of Egyptian brown poplin, trimmed 
with velvet; house dresses of silk and cashmere. 
Pearl jewelry, a blue enameled set, and much jet 
for ordinary wear. For the brunette is an even- 
ing dress of apricot silk with satin trimmings, a 
pearl-color with white lace, and a rose-pink with 
gauze tunic and flounces. Visiting costume of 
maroon silk, with flounces and velvet bands, 
Traveling dress of gray poplin. Pearls, coral, 
and Roman gold jewelry. Other articles, such 
as cloaks, house jackets, wrappers, lingerie, and 
gloves, were bought in Paris, and all the under- 
clothing was made there. Hand-made suits of 
linen and cambric under-wear, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, are imported for $28. An 
outfit in preparation for a Washington bride will 
cost over $4000 for dresses and under-linen. 
Eight or a dozen new suits of under-clothing, 
added to what a lady has already, are as many, 
however, as she can wear or take proper care of. 

Brides of small means who can have but one 
silk dress should choose a black silk, as it is styl- 
ish, serviceable, and suitable for all occasions, 
and should be married in a traveling dress and 
hat. The dress should be of poplin, cloth, or 
serge; the hat of felt or velvet to match in col- 
or. All conspicuous colors, trimmings, and ev- 
ery thing that will proclaim bridehood should be 
avoided. The groom should wear the English 
frock-coat with dark pantaloons and gloves. 


ETIQUETTE OF WEDDINGS. 


Wedding invitations are issued three weeks or 
a fortnight before the marriage. They are pro- 
vided by the bride’s parents. A fashionable 
formula is as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. James Smith request the honor 
of Miss Wilson's presence at the Marriage of 
their daughter on Thursday evening, November 
18, at 9 o'clock. 

999 Adams Street. 


Cards of the bride and groom are inclosed. 
When the ceremony is performed in church, it is 
announced in the invitations. If a reception is 
not held at the bride’s father’s, invitations are 
issued by the newly-married pair after they are 
settled in their own home. A note-sheet, near- 
ly square, contains the following: 


HArc. Jodu Martin. 
iss Smith. 
Married, Thursday, November 18, 1869. 
Inclosed is a card, on which is engraved : 
Mr. and Mrs. John Martin, 
At Mome, fi 
Wednesdays in December. 
999 Fifth Avenue. 


A small order for wedding cards amounts to 
$25. For large entertainments $150 is the ex- 
pense of cards. At large receptions each guest 
should leave his or her visiting card in the card- 
receiver, that the hostess may afterward remem- 
ber what guests were present. Brides-expectant 
usually seclude themselves after sending wedding 
invitations. 

One p.m. is the fashionable hour for wedding 
ceremonies at church. A carpet is spread from 
the chureh door to the curb-stone, and if the day 
is damp an awning is added. The church is 
decorated with flowers, and lighted brilliantly. 
The organist plays appropriate music while the 
guests assemble, and when the bridal en- 
ter. A white ribbon across the centre aisle or 
at the sides denotes that the centre pews are re- 
served for the invited guests, Four young gen- 
tlemen of fine address are selected as ushers. 
They go early to church, receive the guests, and 
conduct them to their seats. If a lady has an 
escort he permits her to take the usher’s arm 
while he follows them up the aisle. When the 
bridal party arrive the ushers, arm in arm, pre- 
cede them to the altar. : 

There are usually four bridemaids and grooms- 
men. The groom sends carriages to convey 
them to the bride’s house, provides the ladies 
with bouquets, and sometimes presents to each a 
locket ornamented with the combined monogram 
of the groom and bride. 

A marriage at Grace Church will serve as a 
model. In this instance there were five bride- 
maids dressed in white tarlatan over pink silk ; 
the bride wore white satin and point lace; the 
groom and groomsmen the English dress. The 
party arranged itself in position in the vestibule, 
and walked up the middle aisle. The ushers, in 
pairs, came first, then the fifth bridemaid and 
groomsman, the first bridemaid being last, so as 
to stand next the bride. The groom and the 
mother of the bride came after these, followed 
by the bride with her father, guardian, or who~ 
ever gives her away. At the altar the bride- 
maids turn to the left, the gentlemen to the right, 
the bride and groom are in the centre, and the 
parents retire just behind them or to the front 
pew. The minister and the bridal party kneel 
in silent prayer, and the ceremony begins, The 
£z:st bridemaid holds the bride’s bouquet while 
she takes off her glove to receive the ring—assist- 
ing her, if necessary. The first groomsman sees 
that the ring and clergyman’s fee are ready. Aft- 





er the ceremony is concluded the gives 
the bride his right arm and leaves the church, fol- 
lowed by the attendants. Congratulations are 
out of place at church, and are reserved until the 
reception. 


Many guests are only invited to the church. | 


Those who are provided with a card telling at 
what hours the bride will ‘‘ receive,” proceed to 
the house, are conducted up stairs to the cloak- 
room and to the chamber where the bridal pres- 
ents are displayed. The custom of making this 
display is much condemned, and people of taste 
are already abandoning it. On entering the par- 
lor an usher conducts each guest to the bridal 
party and the host and hostess. Congratula- 
tions are then offered. The parlors, halls, and 
whole house are decorated with natural flowers 
and evergreens, and the air is fragrant with tube- 
roses, A large star or a marriage-bell of flow- 
ers is pendent over the place where the bridal 

stands. When the collation is announced 
the bride and groom lead the way to the dining- 
room. ‘The bride’s cake is in the centre of the 
table, and the bride cuts the first slice. The re- 
ception lasts during the afternoon, and is some- 
times followed by a dance in the evening. If 
the bridal party go on a tour, their departure is 
usually the signal for the guests to disperse. 
The old superstition of throwing an old shoe 
= the happy pair, to insure good luck, is faith- 

ed. 


fully observ 

‘The English fashion of conducting a wedding 
is occasionally adopted here. There are nq 
groomsmen, merely ushers. The bridemaids 
wear short veils, and the groom the English suit. 
An even number of bridemaids is chosen, and 
they proceed in pairs up the aisle, with the ush- 
ers in advance. They form a half-circle around 
the altar, the bride and groom stand in the cen- 
tre, and the ushers behind. When the ceremony 
is ended the ushers accompany the ladies in car- 
riages to the bride’s home. * cases where the 
ceremony is performed at home, the bridal party 
enter at the back of the saloon, parlor, or the 
suite of rooms, and walk to the front, where they 
are arranged in a square or crescent before the 
minister. 

For information received we are indebted, for 
dresses and bonnets, to Mesdames Drepen; ViR- 
FOLET; HuersteL; Gepney; and Frame; for 
veils and coiffures, to Messrs. Jounson, Burns, 
& Co.; W. J. Barker; and Brarreav; for 
stuffs, Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & 
Tartor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; and 
James M‘Creery & Co.; for jewelry, Messrs, 
Batt, Brack, & Co.; and for etiquette and 
cards, Messrs. Brown, of Grace Church; and 
J. N. Grmprepe. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. Cuartes J. Foucer, the newly-ap- 
inted Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
n this city, is a gentleman widely known for 
superior a itities and wide experience as a leg- 
islator, while as a lawyer and judge he has 
ea vegeoeoe. Throughout Central and 
estern New York he has for five-and-twenty 
years been one of the foremost and most trusted 
men, and his mal as well as his public record 
has never suffered a breath ofreproach. He pos- 
sesses ev » apne mete for a successful admin- 
istration e responsible position which the 
Government solicited him (not he the Govern- 
mato avoid a iasienes d epistolary i 
—To avo e and epistolary impor- 
tunities of the smaller fry of boggare, the ate 
Mr. Peasopy pertinaciously refused to own a 
house in London, or to have his name inserted 
in the Directory. He cared little for himself in 
all things. It was his habit, for instance, to dine 
off a mutton-chop, at the grand dinners he used 
to give, where every luxury was spread upon the 
table. He had a room in the house of his old 
friend, Sir Curtis M. Lampson, and it was there 
that he died. He would seldom call for 2 doc- 
tor, and, when he did, neither obeyed the orders 
nor took the medicine. He hated to be asked 
about his health, or to have any fuss made over 


—M. Catacazy, the new Russian Minister to 
this country, was born in Athens, his father bein 
then Russian Minister there. He possesses al 
the characteristics of the Greek—great intelli- 


ence, plausibility, — and eloquence. He 
as had diplomatic experience at Hanover and 
Lisbon. Subsequently he became attached to 


the personnel of Prince GorTscHakoFf, his duties 
consisting in writing articles in the newspapers 
at the inspiration of the Prince, at which he is 
very clever. His ambition is boundless, and 
there is nothing, almost, at which he does not 
aim. He succeeded in getting himself appoint- 
ed to the post of Minister to the United States 
in spite of the Emperor, who neither likes nor 
esteems him. His influence over Prince Gort- 
SCHAKOFF dates from a certain scabreuse affair in 
which a niece of the Prince was concerned. On 
the Emperor’s stating bis objections to his ap- 
pointment, the Prince made this characteristic 
reply: “Sire, what better Minister can we send 
to a country of filftbusters than a man who is 
himself one of the craft?’ His Majesty laughed 
— at this joke, and withdrew his opposi- 
tion. 

—On the 2d of November Mr. Launt THomp- 
SON, the sculptor, was married to Marta, daugh- 
ter of the late Bishop Porter, of Pennsylvania. 
The ceremony was performed in St. George’s 
Church, Schenectady, Bishop ALONzO PoTTER 
officiating, assisted by the Rev. Dr. H. C. Por- 
TER (brother of the bride), of Grace Church. 
Thus was she clay in the hands of the Potters, 
who made short and pleasant ceremony in mould- 
ing her into the living statue of a sculptor’s wife. 

—Another lady has ascended to the heights 
of office—Miss Jutia C. ADDINGTON, whom the 
independent voters of Mitchell County, Iowa, 
have elected to rule over them as Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools. 

—At the Social Science Congress held recent- 
Vy in Bristol, England, there was an outside Con- 

erence held by ladies, one of the principal nota- 
bilities of which was Dr. EL1IzABETH BLACKWELL, 
of this city. She carried matters by storm. On 
one occasion, after having spoken an hour and a 
half, she attempted to sit down, but they would 


| have her go on, and she went on. She gave the 
history of her career, which thrilled the assem- 
bly with its modest recitation of obstacles over- 
come and persecutions patiently endured. She 
was born in Bristol, which she left at ten years 
of age, and landed in New York resolved to study 
and to practice medicine. She found all the 
medical colleges deaf to her knock, and unap- 
preciative of her energy, save one that she en- 
tered, and through that she went, treated by her 
fellow-students of the ruling sex with courtesy, 
which gradually warmed into admiration, and 
ended in applause as she carried away her di- 
ploma. She has now practiced for twenty years 
in New York as family physician, and has, to- 
gether with her sister, Dr. EmmLy BLackWELt, 
established a hospital for women, which has 7 
patients annually, to which has been added a’ 
training college. She thinks women learn more 
of every thing by studying with men, and wa 
reckon she’s right, especially when it comes t¢ 
making love, getting married, and all that sort 
of thing. 

_—Miss NELLIE Lansrna, described as a pretty 
girl and graceful skater, has just been married to 
Mr. H. C. Crane, of Philadelphia. The engage- 
ment-ring cost $2500. On its inside is the cus- 
tomary Romeo and Juliet inscription set in small 
diamonds. Among the wedding-cards was one 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ No presents will be re- 
ceived.” ‘How were they dressed?’ Well, the 
bride’s toilette was of white uncut velvet, the 
material being of the most costly quality. The 
skirt and train, also the low-cut corsage, were 
most elaborately trimmed with point lace, and 
the dress throughout was lined with white satin 
quilted. Large pearl beads encircled the neck of 
the bride, and ornaments of pearl were suspend- 
ed from her ears and clasped her wrists. The 
bridegroom was attired in the English costume. 
He wore a Prince Arthur coat, light trowsers, 
high Oxford collar, blue Lord Stanley scarf, and 
lilac kid gloves. A moss rose-bud enjoyed a po- 
sition in a button-hole in the left breast of his 
coat, and in his hand he held a cane and an ope- 
ra “crush” hat. The bridemaids wore white 
puffed tulle, and their escorts costumes sim'‘lar 
to that of the bridegroom. . 

—A New Haven paper is so gallant as to say 
that the best report of the Woman’s Convention, 
held in that town, was made for the Tribune b 
Miss NELLY Mackay Hutcutnson. 
accurate, bright, and very readable. 

—Miss Aueusta J. Evans (she doesn’t write 
novels as the excellent wife of an excellent rail- 
road manager) writes copy as plain as print, and 
charges the printers not to deface or cut out her 
manuscript. Her latest novel, now in the pub- 
lishers’ hands, is bound in two large volumes 
of foolscap. 

—President GRanT has done this: At the mar- 
~~ of Bishop Simpson’s daughter to Colonel 
J. R. WEAVER, in Philadelphia, he presented the 
Colonel with a commission, bearing the seal of 
the National Executive, accrediting him United 
States Consul to Brindisi, Italy, with a salary of 
$1500 a year, ancl no duty to perform, (Except, 
perhaps, to sing the “‘ Brindisi.’’) 

—Mr. A. D. Ricnarpson, in a letter to the 
New York Tribune, from Chicago, gives a very 
interesting account of the book-trade of that 
city, and the great demand of the West for 
costly editions of the best books published in 
England and America. In alluding to the busi- 
ness of the Western News Company of that 
city, he says their sales amount to $1,000,000 
per annum. Their regular sale of Harper's 
Magazine is 7000 copies per month; Harper’s 
Weekly, 5500 copies per week; Harper's Bazar, 
3000 per week. With such a supply, mouthiy 
and weekly, from HarPer’s, no wonder that the 
West is becoming refined as well as populous! 

—The estate left by the late Joun Jacop As- 
TOR has been very much overestimated. The 
common notion has been that it amounted to at 
least twenty millions of dollars; but his grand- 
son, Mr, CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED, states that 
the executors under oath returned the personal 
property at four millions of dollars, and real es- 
tate to the value of three millions three hundred 
thousand dollars, making an aggregate of seven 
millions three hundred ‘hous dollars. It ap- 

ears, therefore, that about five per cent. of his 
ortune was given to found the public library 
which bears his name in this city. 

—When Professor Sittiman visited the Na- 
tional Library in London, he was met by that very 
remarkable book-worm, Mr. Taomas Warts, the 
librarian, who could instantly point out the shelf 
of more than 100,000 works. He greeted Pro- 
fessor 8. very cordially, saying, ‘‘Oh, how very 
fortunate that you should appear here, of all the 
places in the world, just fifty years since your 
first visit, when in your ‘Travels’ you wrote a 
most interesting account of our library! Come, 
let us go and see your rare little book, and at 
the same time I will show you the library, and 
afford you the opportunity of writing another 
account, showing our half-century’s progress ;”’ 
and he walked off the Professor to a remote part 
of the library and laid his hand on the volume, 
as if it had been one for his daily reading. A 
similar readiness delighted and astonished the 
Hon. G. P. MARSH, with respect to his little 
privately-printed Icelandic grammar, 

—Mrs. E. A. Stevens, of Hoboken, has given 
the handsome sum of $30,000 to Princeton Col- 
lege, to endow that institution with a mathe- 
matical professorship. And an unknown donor 
has contributed the same amount. 

—The famous diamond wedding of Miss Bart- 
LETT to Sefior Ovixepo, the rich Cuban, is not 
forgotten by New Yorkers. The plucky little 
lady now resides with her husband in Guanaba- 
coa, Cuba. A few weeks ago her premises were 
suddenly invaded by a large number of Spanish 
policemen in search of Colonel QuEsaDA, who 
was supposed to be concealedin thehouse. The 
grounds and dependencies were searched, but 
when they came to my lady’s chamber she 
placed herself at the door and assured them 
they would get in only over her prostrate body. 
The Spaniards were compelled to pause. They 
talked, argued, chattered, screamed and shout- 
ed, threatened and entreated, but to no avail. 
The seiora would not yield her position. Her 
private apartment Spain’s law inquisitors must 
consider sacred, and her word that Colonel 
QUESADA was not within must be taken as 
satisfactory. In time, cowed by the lady’s bold 
stand, and well aware that violence shown to an 
American lady might well be resented by the 
American Government, the Spanish policemen 
finally concluded to take tlie sefiora’s word and 
| not insist upon searching the apartment, and so 
were soon off. 


It was full, 
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THE SCENE-PAINTERS WIFE. 
By rae Avrsor or “ Lapy Avupiey's Sroret,” ero. 
2 OU wouldn't think it, to look at her now, 

Sir,” said the old clown, as he shook the 
ashes out of his blackened clay; ** but madam 
was once as handsome a woman as you'd see for 
many alongday, It was an accident that spoilt 
her beauty.” 

The speaker was attached to a little equestrian 
company with which I had fallen in during a 
summer-day’s pedestrianism in Warwickshire. 
The troupe had halted at a road-side inn, where 
[ was dawdling over my simple mid-day meal, 
and by the time I had smoked my cigar in his 
companionship the clown and I were upon a 
footing of perfect friendliness. 

I had been not a little struck by the woman 
of whom he spoke. She was tall and slim, and 
had something of a foreign look, as I thought. 
Her face was chiefly remarkable for the painful 
impression which it gave to a stranger. It was 
the face of a woman who had undergone some 
great terror. The sickly pallor of the skin was 
made conspicuous by the hectic brightness of the 
large black eyes, and on one cheek there was a 
scar—the mark of some deadly hurt inflicted long 
ago. 

My new friend and I had strolled a little way 
from the inn, where the rest of the company were 
still oceupied with their frugal dinner. A stretch 
of sunny common lay before us, and seemed to 
invite a ramble. The clown filled his pipe and 
walked on meditatively, I took out another cigar. 

** Was it a fall from horseback that gave her 
that sear?” I asked. 

** A fall from horseback! Madame Delavanti! 
No, Sir, that seam on her cheek was made by the 
claws of a tiger. It’s rather a curious sort of 
story, and I don’t mind telling it, if you'd like to 
hear it; but, for the Lord’s sake, don’t let her 
know I’ve been talking of her, if you should hap- 
pen to scrape acquaintance with her when you go 
back to the inn.” 

** Has she such a dislike to being talked about?” 

**T rather think she has. You see, she’s not 
quite right in the upper story, poor soul ; but she 
rides beautifully, and doesn’t know what fear 
means. You'd scarcely believe how handsome 
she looks at night when she’s dressed for the 
ring. Her face lights up almost as well as it 
used to do ten years ago, before she had the ac- 
cident. Ah, she was handsome in those days, 
and used to be rum after by all the gentlemen 
like mad. But she never was a bad lot, never— 
wild and self-willed, but never a wicked woman, 
as I'll stake my life. I’ve been her friend through 
thick and thin, when she needed a friend, and 
I've understood her better than others, 

** She was only twelve years old when first she 
came to us with her father, a noted lion-tamer. 
He was a man that drank hard now and then, 
and was very severe with her at such times; but 
she always had a brave spirit, and I never knew 
her to quail before him or before the beasts. She 
used to take her share in all the old man’s per- 
formances, and when he died, and the lions were 
sold off, our proprietor kept a tiger for her to 
perform with. He was the cleverest of all the 


| 


animals, but a queer temper, and it needed a | 


spirit like Caroline Delavanti’s to face him. She 
rode in the circus as well as performing with the 
tiger, and she was altogether the most valuable 
member of the company, and was very well paid 
for her work. She was eighteen when her father 
died, and within a year of his death she married 
Joseph Waylie, our scene-painter. 

**t was rather surprised at this marriage, for 
I fancied Caroiine might have done better. Joe 
was thirty-five, if he was a day—a pale, sandy- 
haired fellow, not much to look at, and by no 
means a genius. But he was awfully fond of 
Caroline. He had followed her about like a dog 
ever since she came among us, and I thought she 
married him more out of pity than love. I told 
her so one day; but she only laughed and said, 

*** He's too good for me, Mr. Waters, that’s 
the truth, I don’t deserve to be loved as he loves 
me.’ 

**The newly-married couple did indeed seem 
to be very happy together. It was a treat to see 
Joe stand at the wing and watch his wife through 
her performances, ready to put a shawl over her 
pretty white shoulders when she had done, or to 
throw himself between her and the tiger in case 
of mischief. She treated him in a pretty, pat- 
ronizing sort of way, as if he had been ever so 
much younger than her instead of seventeen years 
her senior. She used to stand upon tip-toe and 
kiss him before all the company sometimes at 
rehearsal, much to his delight. He worked like 
a slave, in the hope of improving his position as 
he improved in his art, and he thought nothing 
too good for his beautiful young wife. They had 
very comfortable lodgings about half a mile from 
thé manufacturing town where we were stationed 
for the winter months, and lived as well as sim- 
ple folks need live. 

‘*Our manager was proprietor of a second 
theatre, at a sea-port town fifty miles away from 
the place where we were stationed; and when 
pantomime-time was coming on, poor Joseph 
Waylie was ordered off to paint the scenery for 
this other theatre, much to his grief, as his work 
was likely to keep him a month or six weeks 
away from his wife. It was their first parting, 
and the husband felt it deeply. He left Caroline 
to-the care of an old woman who took the money, 
and who professed a very warm attachment for 
Mrs. Waylie, or Madame Delavanti, as she was 
called in the bills. 

** Joseph had not been gone much more than 
a week when I began to take notice of a young 
officer who was in front every evening, and who 
watched Caroline's performance with evident ad- 
miration. I saw him one night in very close 
conversation with Mrs. Muggleton, the money- 
taker, and was not overpleased to hear Madame 
Delavantis name mentioned in the course of 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


their conversation. On the next night I found 
him loitering about at the stage-door. He was 
a very handsome man, and I could not avoid 
taking notice of him. On inquiry I found that 
his name was Jocelyn, and that he was captain 
in the regiment then stationed in the town. He 
was the only son of a wealthy manufacturer, I 
was told, and had plenty of money to throw 
about. 

**] had finished my performance earlier than 
usual one night soon after this, and was waiting 
for a friend at the stage-door, when Cay tain Joce- 
lyn came up the dark by-street, smoking his cigar, 
and evidently waiting for some one. I fell back 
into the shadow of the door, and waited, feeling 
pretty sure that he was on the watch for Car- 
oline. I was right. She came ont presently 
and joined him, putting her hand under his arm, 
as if it were quite a usual thing for him to be her 
I followed them at a little distance as 
they walked off, and waited till I saw Joe's wife 
safe within her own door, The captain detained 
her on the door-step talking for a few minutes, 
and would fain have kept her there longer, but 
she dismissed him with that pretty imperious way 
she had with all of us at times. 

**Now, as a very old friend of Caroline’s, I 
wasn't going to stand this sort of thing; so I 
taxed her with it plainly next day, and sold her 
no good could come of any acquaintance between 
her and Captain Jocelyn, 
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“SHE WENT ABOUT HER WORK IN A LISTLESS WAY.” 


*** And no harm need come of it either, you 
‘I’ve been used to 
There’s no- 


silly old fellow,’ she said. 

that sort of attention all my life. 

thing but the most innocent flirtation between 
’ 


us. 
‘** What would Joe think of such an innocent 


flirtation, Caroline?’ I asked. 


*** Joe must learn to put up with such things,’ 


she answered, ‘as long as I do my duty to him. 
I can’t live without excitement, and admiration, 


and that sort of thing. Joe ought to know that 


as well as I do.’ 
‘ 


horses would have given you enough excitement, 


Caroline,’ I said, ‘without running into worse 


dangers than the risk of your life.’ 


*** But they don’t give me half enough excite- 
ment,’ she answered; and then she took out a 


little watch in a jeweled case, and looked at it, 


and then at me, in a half boastful, half anxious 


way. 

‘** Why, what a pretty watch, Carry!’ said I. 
‘Is that a present from Joe ?” 

*** As if you didn’t know better than that!’ 
she said. 
to buy diamond watches for their wives, Mr. 
Waters.’ 

**T tried to lecture her, but she laughed off my 
reproaches; and I saw her that night with a 
bracelet on her arm which I knew must be an- 
other gift from the captain. He was in a stage 


‘*T should have thought the tiger and the 


‘Country seene-painters can’t afford 








box, and threw her a bouquet of choice flowers 
after her scene with the tiger. It was the pret- 
tiest sight in the world to see her pick up the 
flowers and offer them to the grim-looking ani- 
mal to smell, and then snatch them away with a 
a laugh, and retire, courtesying to the audience, 
and glancing coquettishly toward the box where 
her admirer sat applauding her. 

‘* Three weeks went by like this, the captain in 
front every night. I kept a close watch upon 
the pair, for I thought that, however she might 
carry on her flirtation, Joe's wife was true at 
heart, and would not do him any deliberate 
wrong. She was yery young and yery willful ; 
but I fancied my influence would go a long way 
with her in any desperate emergency. So | kept 
an eye upon her and her admirer, and there was 
rarely a night that I did not see the captain’s 
back turned upon the door of Mrs. Waylie’s 
lodgings before I went home to my own supper. 

** Joe was not expected home for another week, 
and the regiment was to leave the town in a 
couple of days. Caroline told me this one morn- 
ing with evident pleasure, and I was overjoyed to 
find she did not really care for Captain Jocelyn, 

** * Not a bit, you silly old man,’ she said; ‘I 
like his admiration, and I like his presents, but I 
know there's no one in the world worth Joe. 
I'm very glad the rggiment will be gone when 
Joe comes back. I shall have had my little bit 
of fun, you know, and I shall tell Joe all about 





it; and as Captain Jocelyn will have goue to the 
other end of the world he can’t object to the 
presents—tributes offered to my genius, as the 
captain says’ in his notes.’ 

** I felt by no means sure that Joseph Waylie 
would consent to his wife’s retaining these trib- 
utes, and I told her as much. 

***Oh, nonsense,’ she said; ‘I can do what I 
like with Joe. He'll be quite satisfied when he 
sees Captain Jocelyn’s respectful letters. I 
eouldn’t part with my darling little watch for 
the world.’ 

‘* When I went to the theatre next night I 
found the captain standing talking to Caroline 
just inside the stage-door. He seemed very 
earnest, and was begging her to do something 
which she said was impossible. It was his last 
night in town, you see, and I have very little 


|; doubt that he was asking her to run away with 


him—for I believe the man was over head and 
ears in love with her—and that she was putting 
htm off in her laughing, coquettish way. 

***T won't take your answer now,’ he said, 
very seriously. ‘I shall wait for you at the door 
to-night. You can’t mean to break my. heart, 
Caroline: the answer must be yes.’ 

** She broke away from him hurriedly. ‘ Hark,’ 


| : ’ : ° 
| she said, ‘there’s the overture; and in half an 


hour I must be upon the stage.’ 
‘*T passed the captain in the dark passage, 
and a few paces farther on passed some one else 





| batid had come home. 
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whose face I could not see, but whose short hur- 
ried breathing sounded like that of a person who 
had been running. We brushed against one an- 
other as we passed, but the man took no notice 
of me. 

‘* Half an hour afterward I was lounging in a 
corner of the ring while Caroline went through 
her performances with the tiger. Captain Joce- 
lyn was in his usual place, with a bouquet in his 
hand. It was New-Year’s night, and the house 
was very full. I had been looking all round for 
some time, when I was startled by the sight of a 
face in the pit. It was Joseph Waylie’s face, 
ashy pale, and fixed as death—a face that meant 
mischief. 

‘** He has heard something against his wife,’ 
I thought, ‘I'll run round to him directly I can 
get out of the ring, and make matters square. 
Some confounded scandal-monger has got hold 
of him, and has been poisoning his mind about 
Caroline and the captain.’ I knew there had 
been a good deal of talk in the theatre about the 
two—talk which I had done my best to put down. 

‘**Captain Jocelyn threw. his bouquet, which 
was received with a coquettish smile and a bright 
upward glance that seemed to express profound 
delight. I knew that this was mere stage-play ; 
but how must it have looked to the jealous man 
glaring with fixed eyes from his place at the back 
of the pit? I turned to look at him as the cur- 
tain fell upon the stage, but he was gone. He 
was going round to speak to his wife, no doubt. 
I left the ring immediately, and went to prepare 
her for the interview, and, if needful, to stand 
between her arfd her husband’s anger. 

‘“*T found her at the wing, trifling with her 
bouquet in an absent way. 

‘**Have you seen Joe?’ I asked. 

‘* *No,’ she answered. ‘ He hasn’t come back, 
has he? I didn’t expect him for a week.’ 

‘**T know, my dear; but he was in front just 
now, looking as pale as a ghost. I’m afraid 
some one has been talking to him about you.’ 

‘*She looked rather frightened when I said 
this. 

*** They can’t say any harm of me, if they 
speak the truth,’ said she. ‘I wonder Joe didn't 
come straight to me though, instead of going to 
the front of the house.’ 

‘* We were both wanted in the ring. I helped 
Caroline through her equestrian performance, 
and saw that she was a little nervous and anx- 
ious about Joe’s return. She did not favor the 
captain with many more smiles that evening, and 
she told me to be ready for her at the stage-door 
ten minutes before the performance was over. 

***T want to give Captain Jocelyn the slip,’ 
she said; *but I dare say Joe will come to me 
before I’m ready.’ 

** Joe did not appear, however, and she went 
home with me. I met the captain on my way 
back, and he asked me if I had been seeing Mrs. 
Waylie home. I teld him yes, and that her hus- 
Joe had not arrived at 
the lodgings, however, when Caroline went in, 
and I returned. to the theatre to look for him. 
The stage-door was shut when I went back; so 
I supposed that Joe had gone home by another 
way, or was out drinking. I went to bed that 
night very uneasy in my mind about Caroline 
and her husband. 

**'There was an early rehearsal of a new in- 
terlude next morning, and Caroline came into 
the theatre five minutes after I got there. She 
looked pale and ill. Her husband had not been 
home. 

** *T think it must have been a mistake of yours 
about Joe,’ she said to me. ‘I don’t think it 
could have been him you saw in the pit last 
night.’ 

***T saw him as surely as I see you at this mo- 
ment, ny dear,’ I answered. ‘'lhere’s no pos- 
sibility of a mistake. Joe came back last night, 
and Joe was in the pit while you were on with 
the tiger.’ 

‘* This time she looked really frightened. She 
put her hand to her heart suddenly, aud began 
to tremble. 

*** Why didn’t he come home to me?’ she 
cried, ‘and where did he hide himself last night ?’ 

***I'm afraid he must have gone out upon 
the drink, my dear.’ 

*** Joe never drinks,’ she answered. 

** While she stood looking at me with that pale 
scared face, one of our young men came running 
toward us. 

*** You're wanted, Waters,’ he said, shortly. 

*** Where ?” 

‘*** Up stairs in the painting-room.’ 

‘***Joe’s room!’ cried Caroline. 
has come back. I'll go with you.’ 

** She was following me as I crossed the stage, 
but the young man tried to stop her. 

‘*** You'd better not come just yet, Mrs. Way- 
lie,’ he said in a hurried way that was strange 
to him, ‘It’s only Waters that’s wanted on a 
matter of business.’ And then, as Caroline fol- 
lowed close upon us, he took hold of my arm 
and whispered, ‘ Don’t Jet her come.’ 

‘**T tried to keep her back, but it was no use. 

‘***T know it’s my husband who wants you,’ 
she said. ‘They’ve been making mischief about 
me. You sha’n’'t keep me away from him.’ 

‘* We were on the narrow stairs leading to the 
painting-room by this time. I couldn't keep 
Caroline off. She pushed past both of us, and 
ran into the room before we could stop her. 

‘¢* Serve her right,’ muttered my companion. 
‘It’s all her doing.’ 

‘*T heard her scream as I came to the door. 
There was a little crowd in the painting-room 
round a.quiet figure lying on a bench, and there 
was a ghastly pool of blood upon the floor. Jo- 
seph Waylie had cut his throat. 

*** He must have done it last night,’ said the 
manager. ‘There's a letter for his wife on the 
table vonder. Is that you, Mrs. Waylie? A 
bad business, isn't it? Poor Joseph! 

‘*Caroline knelt down by the side of the bench, 


‘Then he 
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and stopped there on her knees, as still as death, 
till the room was clear of all but me. 

‘*¢They think I deserve this, Waters,’ she 
said, lifting her white face from the dead man’s 
shoulder, where she had hidden it ; ‘ but I meant 
no harm. Give me the letter.’ 

‘** You'd better wait a bit, my dear,’ I said. 

‘**No, no; give it me at once, please.’ 

‘*T gave her the letter. It was very short. 
The scene-painter had come back to the theatre 
in time to hear some portion of that interview 
between Captain Jocelyn and his wife. He evi- 
dently had believed her much more guilty than 
she was. 

***T think you must know how I loved you, 
Caroline,’ he wrote; ‘I can’t face life with the 
knowledge that you've been false to me.’ 

‘*Of coursesthere was an inquest. We worked 
it so that the jury gave a verdict of temporary 
insanity, and poor Joe was buried decently in 
the cemetery outside the town. Caroline sold 
the watch and the bracelet that Captain Jocelyn 
had given her, in order to pay for her husband’s 
funeral. She was very quiet, and went on with 
the performances as usual a week after Joe’s 
death, but I could see a great change in her. 
The rest of the company were very hard upon her, 
as I thought, blaming her for her husband s death, 
and she was under a cloud, as it were; but she 
looked as handsome as ever, and went through 
all her performances in her old daring way. I’m 
sure, though, that she grieved sincerely for Joe’s 
death, and that she had never meant to do him 
wrong. 

“We traveled all through the next summer, 
and late in November went back to Homers- 
leigh. Caroline had seemed happier while we 
were away, I thought, and when we were going 
back she confessed as much to me. 

“*T've got a kind of dread of seeing that 
place again,’ she said; ‘I’m always dreaming 
of the painting-room as it looked that January 
morning with the cold light streaming in upon 
that dreadful figure on the bench. The room’s 
scarcely been out of my dreams one night since 
I've been ‘away from Homersleigh; and now I 
dread going back as if—as if he was shut up 
there.’ 

‘*'The room was not a particularly convenient 
one, and had been used for lumber after Joe’s 
death. The man who came after him didn’t 
care to paint there by himself all day long. On 
the first morning of our return, Caroline went 
up and looked in at the dusty heap of disused 
stage furniture and broken properties. I met 
her coming away from the room. 

***Oh, Mr. Waters,’ she said to me with real 
feeling, ‘if he had only waited to hear me speak 
for myself! They all think | deserved what hap- 
pened, and perhaps I did, as far as it was a pun- 
ishment for my frivolity ; but Joe didn’t deserve 
such a fate. I know it was their malicious talk 
that did the mischief.’ 

‘*T fancied after this that her looks changed 
for the worse, and that she had a kind of nerv- 
ous way in going through her equestrian per- 
formances, as if there was a fever upon her. [ 
couldn't judge so well how she went through the 
tiger act, as I was never on the stage with her, 
but the brute seemed as submissive as ever. On 
the last day of the year she asked our manager 
to let her off for the next night. ‘ It’s the anni- 
versary of my husband's death,’ she said. 

***} didn’t know you were so precious fond of 
him,’ he answered, with a sneer. ‘No, Mrs. 
Waylie, we can’t afford to dispense with your 
services to-morrow night. The tiger act is one 
of our strong features with the gallery, and I ex- 
pect a full honse for New-Year’s night.’ 

** She begged him very hard to let her off, but 
it was no use. ‘There was no rehearsel on New- 
Year’s morning, and she went to the little cem- 
etery where Joe was buried, a three miles’ walk 
in the cold and rain. In the evening, when she 
came to the wing her eyes were brighter than 
usual, and she shivered a good deal, more than 
I liked to see. 

***T think I must have caught cold in the cem- 
etery to-day,’ she said to me when I noticed this. 
‘I wish I could have kept this night sacred— 
this one night—to my husband’s memory. He, 
has been in my mind so much to-day.’ 

‘** She went on, and I stood at the wing watch- 
ing her. The audience applauded vociferously, 
but she did not make her accustomed courtesy ; 
and she went about her work in a listless way 
that was very different from her usual spirited 
manner. The animal seemed to know this, and 
when she had got about half-way through her 
tricks with him, he began to respond to her word 
of command in a sulky unwilling manner that I 
didn’t like. ‘This made her angry, and she used 
her light whip more freely than usual. 

** One of the tiger’s concluding tricks was a leap 
through a garland of flowers which Caroline held 
for him. She was kneeling in the centre of the 
stage with this garland im her hands, ready for 
the animal's spring, when her eyes wandered to 
the front of the house, and she rose suddenly 
with a shrill scream, and her arms outstretched 
wildly. Whether the sulky brute thought that 
she was going to strike him or not, I don’t know ; 
but he sprang savagely at her as she rose, and in 
the next moment she was lying on the ground 
helpless, and the andience screaming with terror. 
I rushed upon the stage with half a dozen others, 
and we had the brute muzzled and roped in a few 
breathless moments, but not before he had torn 
Caroline’s cheek and shoulder with his claws. 
She was insensible when we carried her off the 
stage, and she was confined to her bed three 
months after the accident with brain - fever. 
When she came among us again she had lost 
every vestige of color, and her face had that set 
look which you must have observed just now.” 

“The fright of her encounter with the tiger 
gave her that look,” I said; ‘‘I don’t much 
wonder at it.” 

** Not a bit of it,” answered the clown. ‘*'That’s 











the curious part of the story. She didn’t think 


any thing of her skirmish with the tiger, though 
it quite spoiled her beauty. What frightened 
her was the sight of her husband sitting in the 
pit, as he had sat there a year before, on the 
night of his death. Of course you'll say it was 
a delusion, and so say I. But she declares she 
saw him sitting among the crowd—among them, 
and yet not one of them, somehow, with a sort 
of ghastly liglt upon his face that marked him 
out from the rest. It was the sight of him that 
made her drop her garland and give that scream 
and rush that frightened the tiger. You see she 
had been brooding upon his death for a long time, 
and no doubt she conjured up his image out of 
her own brain, as it were. She’s never been 
quite the same since that fever; but she has 
plenty of pluck, and there’s scarcely any thing 
she can’t do now with Baber the tiger, and I 
think she’s fonder of him than of any human 
creature, in spite of the scar on her cheek.” 





THE MAPLETON MYSTERY. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 
apes house stood in a hollow on the left hand 
as you went up the village, and it was al- 
ways damp. But there was no mystery about 
that. How should a house be other than damp 
that had been uninhabited for five years; that 


| according to their notions ; 
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records. Doubtless he has honorable (or the 
reverse) mention made of him in those of Siman- 
cas also. But it is enough for the purposes of 
my story to say here that he existed, and built 
the house in the hollow. 

Mapleton — the village — was only a hamlet 
then, but in the course of the two following cen- 
turies it grew and prospered. The trout-stream 
which had once supplied the monks’ table with 
the freshest of fish, babbled now (in the days of 
the Mapleton mystery) to a company of traders, 


| who had come and set up a paper-mill on its 


fern and ivy covered banks. ‘The old house in 


| the hollow was looked down upon, as it were, by 
| a staring square mansion, whose polished French 


windows of plate-glass made the eyes of all Ma- 
pleton blink when the sun shone onthem. And 
the Warringtons themselves were outdressed and 


outdone in a variety of ways by the ladies of the | 
Blencot family, who were newer than the War- | 


rington bed and table linen even. 


At last, five years before this story opens, the | 


Warringtons left ‘be cradle of their race, the old 
house in the hollow, and migrated to another 
mansion of theirs higher up, nearer to the abbey, 
which indeed was theirs too. The cause of this 
migration was a very miserable one. 
est daughter of their house loved beneath her, 


| er and her lover—who was that brother's tutor 


—came to high words in the old hall of the 








“IN THE MIDDLE OF ONE OF ITS BROADEST RAYS TRIXY KNEELED.” 


had holes in its roof; that was notoriously out 
of order as regarded its court-well and its drains 
generally? That it should be damp was nothing 
in the eyes of Mapleton ;' but that lights should 
gleam from its windows at night, and illuminate 
indescribable figures within, was a mystery—a 
horrible painful mystery, when the story of the 
house was taken into consideration. 

Mapleton, fair, smiling little agricultural vil- 
lage as it was in those days, when the mystery 
was at its darkest, was full of old ecclesiastical 
ruins, and scandals, and secret passages from 
one (at present unimportant) point to another. 
The shell of a magnificent abbey still braved the 
storms on a piece of rising ground just outside 
the village ; and one particularly verdant spot in 
its now grass-grown refectory had a delicious 
tradition about it. Anne Boleyn had eaten veni- 
son-pasty and drunk some Malvoisie there once, 
thanks to the hospitality of the monks, in the 
days before she sighed for regality, thereby caus- 
ing her royal lover to sigh for reformation. The 
goblet out of which she had drunk the Malvoisie 
was still extant in the Warrington family ; but 
unfortunately the dish in which the pasty was 
made had got broken, it is supposed in the mé/ée 
which ensued when Henry’s scruples took a de- 
structive turn. 

The old house in the hollow had been built in 
Elizabeth's reign by a Guy Warrington, a ‘‘ well- 


| loved courtier of the queen’s,” said the family 








house, and rumor said hard blow. followed. At 
any rate, the tutor died the next day of ‘‘a 
something on the brain,” it was said; and the 
brother went abroad, and the girl went into a 
cold dry old-maidenhood, from which nothing 
ever roused her. People in the neighborhood 
talked about the coincidence, that so strongly 
resembled a tragedy, among themselves. But 
the Warringtons were a proud race, and nobody 
cared to interrogate one of them on the subject 
—it was not to be done with impunity ; so fear, 
as is often the case, passed current for delicacy 


| of feeling. 


The eldest daughter of the house—the hero- 
ine in the unpleasant romance in real life which 
made the house in the hollow an impossible abid- 
ing-place for the family—was a beauty, of 
course. If she had not been a beauty, a tutor 


| would have thought twice before he risked first 


| love-dream. 


his situation and then his life for love of her. 
She was a beauty of a very unmistakable order 
—gazelle-eyed, graceful-limbed, auburn-haired, 
gentle-hearted, feeble-minded ; just the sort of 
girl to devote herself to celibacy and consump 
tion when she was rudely wakened from her first 
She was, as years rolled on and 
the tutor’s memory paled, a very comfortable 
eldest daughter to have in a house; one who saw 
to the decent ordering of every thing, and kept 


her father’s household accounts, and wrote her 


mother’s letters. But, for all this well-doing, 


and her young broth- | 


childhood and girlhood 


The eld- | 


| same,” people said of her, admiringly. 


she was not a satisfactory Warrington, in spite 
of her beauty and her usefulness. 

Her sister was such a contrast to her in every 
way, every body said ; her sister, a young glitter 
ing lady on whose bright chestnut head no sor. 
row had ever fallen. She had been in short 
frocks and the governess’s hands when her pet 
brother Guy resented the tutor’s open admiration 
of the beauty of the house, and she had shown 
her sympathy for Guy by offering him little gifts 
of toffee and burnt sugar while he was con- 
demned to the solitude of his own room by con- 
science and family circumstances. But now, at 
the date of the Mapleton mystery, “‘ Miss Trixy,” 
as she was always called, was grown up, tall and 
stately, and quite ‘‘ out,” in the estimation of 
Mapleton. 

Very much ‘‘ out” indeed, in more ways than 
one. She had always been famous in her own 
family for a sort of charming perversity and de- 
lightful defiance ; and these characteristics had 
been productive of much praise to her during her 
sut the charming per 
versity of a frolicsome child is harder named 
when the child has grown into a‘woman. It 
was confidently asserted by those among whom 
she had grown up, that if the tutor had waited 
for Trixy instead of bestowing his affections on 
Maude, Trixy would have compelled ker brother 
Guy to respect those affections, whether she ac- 
cepted them herself or not. 

The cloud that had come over her house cast 
no shadow upon her. She was the soul ef mer- 
riment, the embodiment of the spirit of joy. 
She palpably and honestly delighted in such 
things as her own beauty, and her father’s afflu 
ent circumstances, and the pleasant things with 
which those circumstances enabled them to sur- 
round themselves. She loved all luxuries, 
among others the luxury of giving lavishly 
She was understood to be the safe and sure me- 
dium by which all good things circulated from 
the house to the village. The poor people blessed 
her beautiful glowing face and shining chestnut 
haired head every time she appeared before them. 
And her family and friends felt she would do 
them all credit when she flashed out upon the 
world, as she was to do next season. 

For though she was ‘‘out”’ in the estimation 
of Mapleton, she was not furnished with quite 
the proper credentials to the court of fashion yet. 
She had not been presented to the lovely princess, 
who has brought youth and fairness and fascina- 
tion into vogue. But a little longer, and Ma 
pleton would no more have her as entirely its 
own. But she would be quoted still, and alway s 
spoken of with pride, as belonging to the place. 

It is hard to tell how many possible and ex- 
tremely probable aspirants for Miss Trixy War 
rington’s hand had been quietly and courteously, 
but very decidedly, warned off by that vigilance- 
committee her father and mother, assisted by a 
hachelor uncle, a brother of her father’s, who, 
having disgraced himself by a course of debauch- 
ery in his youth, was ever on the watch for any 
dereliction from duty on the part of any of his 
brother's descendants. ‘‘ Old Guy,” as he was 
familiarly called, to distinguish him fyom ‘* young 
Guy,” the tempestuous youth who hg@ poured 
out the vials of his boyish wrath on the tutor- 
old Guy lived at Mapleton too, and kept the 
young and lively members of the family in a cer 
tain awe by reason of his ill temper; an awe 
which they could not quite throw off even when 
they had arrived at years of discretion. 

**'Trixy may marry a peer, Sir!” he would 
thander into his elder brother’s ears. ‘* For 
renerations the daughters of our house have mar- 
ried into the peerage, and the duty devolves upon 
rrixy, since Maude has made a fool of herself. 
ll break my stick over the head of any lout of 
a country squire whom I catch looking at her.” 

** And I'll hand you another when you have 
broken it, Uncle Guy,” Miss ‘Trixy would say. 
‘**] don’t want to marry in my own class. I 
wonder if any one called papa a ‘lout of a coun- 
try squire’ when he went wooing to mamma? 
I dare say some one did, and he was never the 
wiser for it.” 

*- And if I were in your place I should put a 
stop to her going to any more of those confound- 
ed ‘little gatherings,’ ma’am,” Uncle Guy said, 
scowling. ‘* Who does she meet there, I should 
like to know? 


A few stipendiary curates, and 
small squires, 


sons of the soil, who would grace 
a cattle-show quite as well as their own fat bul 
locks. Keep her close, put her in short frocks 
again, and send her back to the school-room. 

**T should like that!” Trixy said, laughingly. 
**T should have music-lessons from the hand 
some Herr Werther; we are great friends al 
ready; but if he had to teach me again in the 
seclusion of the school-room, no one should com 
plain that I practiced my pieces in a desultory 
way.” 

**T should brick you up if you were my child,” 
Uncle Guy growled. ‘I should keep you undet 
lock and key until the right men had seen you 
at anyrate. If they won't have you, then it will 
be time enough to come back here and practice 
rustic airs and graces for the purpose of enthrall 
ing some one of the country swains that not one 
of your aunts would have looked at. The women 
of the house are bad supporters of it in this gen- 
eration.” And then, when he had said that, old 
Uncle Guy would limp away to consult Debrett, 
and to calculate how the properties of two o1 
three promising minors were increasing, leaving 
Trixy to the gentler manipulation of her mother. 

Mrs. Warrington was a long, languid lady, in 
tensely graceful and easy in her mind, 
and conscience. 
who are always seen in curves, 


manner, 
She was one of those women 
Indoors she 
lounged in a graceful undulating line in a low 
chair, or on a sofa; out of doors she occupied 
exactly the same position in an open landan, 
or a big family coach. ‘‘She was always the 
And so 
the same limp 


she was always the same lan- 
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i ul, amiable, idle, incapable creature 
Creat daa che had been at eighteen, when Mr. 
Warrington married her. A very much-liked, 
beautiful, mindless woman, whose path had been 
sunlit but for that sorrow about her son, the in- 
temperate, proud Guy. Even up to this day she 
never mentioned Guy, and the troubles that had 
come upon them through Guy, without finding 
it essential to her support that she should half 
drown herself in eau de Cologne. 

She was not made at all of the sort of tough 
material that was required to tackle Trixy. The 
girl was like a mettlesome colt, anxious to try 
her strength and her speed, always longing to 

and do something, but true and gentle at 
eart, and delicate and sensitive in all her feel- 
ings. ‘Trixy could parry Uncle Guy’s rough 
threats, and soar far out of the reach of poor 
Maude’s mournful cautions, and demurely ac- 
cept her father’s restriction and advice. But 
Mrs. Warrington’s hopes and fears and half-and- 
half suggestions could fot be laughed at, or es- 
from, or listened to in silence, or with 
any thing but respect, in fact, for they were her 
mother’s. 

** Dobe careful, Trixy ; if there is ever a word 
of any sort about you I couldn't live through it. 
Poor Maude’s business was bad enough; but I 
was younger then. Besides, there never was any 
gossip or scandal, for the awfulness of that poor 
man’s death put the thought of his love for 
Maude out of people’s minds. But for you I 
am always fearing; if you mar your prospects 
by any imprudence, your father’s anger will be 
heavy.” 

To this sort of thing Trixy had long been ac- 
customed to listen, and in return she always 
promptly promised caution, and prudence, and 
all the other things that were required of her. 
And now, though she didn’t know it, yet an ugly 
whisper was afloat respecting her; and the blood 
of her mother was curdled with a chill of horror, 
and the blood of her father and uncle was at boil- 
ing-pitch with rage, and a missive was dispatched 
to the expatriated Guy to come home and help 
to leok after his other sister’s honor; and Maude 
made rnournful monologues to herself; and only 
the culprit was unconscious of being under a 
cloud. 

Miss Trixy Warrington had got a lover; that 
is what was said of her. She had been seen in 
the abbey ruins with a gentleman who was cer- 
tainly neither her father nor her uncle Guy. A 
tall, handsome young gentleman, with a mus- 
tache and beard. ‘The hall-servants heard of it 
in the village, and canvassed the improbabilities 
and possibilities of the case. ‘“‘ It’s no one who 
comes here;” that much was certain. Heads 
were shaken in the servants’ hall, for Trixy was 
a darling there too. Still, though she was @ 
darling and a beauty, though she was kind, 
generous, bright-hearted, and charitable, people 
could not be “ blind either to her faults or to her 
possible danger,” as they phrased it. 

The question— 

“Can you name her now so lightly, 
Once the idol of you all; 
When a star has shone so brightly, 
Can you glory in ite fall?” 


Has been asked poetically and answered practi- 
cally. It can be done, and it is done daily. 
The mention is the more unctuously made, in- 
deed, for the former idolatry. 

However, moralizings on such subjects are 
apt te be the emptiest idleness. Mapleton had 
taken many favors from Trixy Warrington, but 
it showed her none now; and soon the girl grew 


conscious of the slights that were being showered’ 


upon her. Her hand was coldly taken and fee- 
bly shaken. Her bright, honest glance fell on 
averted looks and constrained smiles. Finally, 
she was not invited to one of those ‘‘ little gath- 


erings” against which her uncle Guy had once” 


raged. As became that inconsequent old gen- 
tleman, he now raged with eq al heat and heart 
and force at her exclusion. 

Strangely, none of this cl ange of sentiment 
seemed to affect the ordinarily sensitive Trixy in 
the least. She,saw it all, and sometimes was on 
the brink of speech about it; but she restrained 
herself, and redoubled her vivacity if any one 
had seemed to notice her brief thoughtful con- 
sideration of the subject. She did not neglect a 
single occupation, duty, or amusement. Her 
voice might be heard about the house all day, 
caroling like a bird. But rumor said that in 
the twilight after dinner, while her father and 
her uncle Guy sat sombrely over their wine, and 
while her mother languidly lounged and slum- 
bered softly and sadly in the drawing-room, and 
while Maude was making list petticoats and ugly 
little neck-ties for the poor of the parish—rumor 
said that at such moments as these a flying fig- 
ure robed in white would glide away from the 
house, and flit through a wood and piece of 
meadow-land to the house in the hollow. 

No Warrington had aver been watched yet by 
the authority of those «/ her own house. The 
servants dared not follow and report ; they only 
dared to surmise; and we all know that when 
surmise sets in, specks are found on the sun of a 
woman’s fame. 

“« Thank Heaven it isn’t always May!” Uncle 
Guy said surli y one evening; ‘‘in ten days June 
will be upon us, and you will take your girl to 
town ” 


**Tn a week Guy will be home,” the father 
replied, *‘and he will fathom this business.” 

**Have you ever asked her straightforwardly 
what she is about?” Uncle Guy asked, coming 
back from the window with his face flushed to a 
dark red. 

Mr. Warrington started. ‘‘No; what makes 
yousay that?” he asked. “I wait for her broth- 
er to come.” 

** You have waited too long,” Uncle Guy said, 
seizing his brother by the arm; ‘‘come here, 
and bear it like a man, Bernard.” 

It was not often that Uncle Guy called his 


a 


brother by his Christian name, or showed sym- 
pathy for any body. His doing both these things 
now proved him to be strongly wrought upon. 
The two men went to the window, the window 
that commanded a full view of the cradle of their 
race, the house in the hollow. And then—could 
Trixy be mad to think them blind ?—they saw a 
bright light flash across one of the old latticed 
wine ows for an instant; and in that instant was 
revealed to them Trixy’s form, robed in white, 
holding up her hands in an attitude of supplica- 
tion to a man who was bending over her. 

Mr. Warrington turned away with a groan, 
and as he turned his gaze fell upon the pale 
faces of his wife and eldest daughter. 

** You will not do any thing rash ?” the mother 
said, clutching at his arm. ‘‘ You, will remem- 
ber what rashness has brought upon us already ; 
you will—” 

‘*T will deal justly by her,” her husband inter- 
rupted. ‘She has broken my heart and dishon- 
ored my name. I will deal justly by her.” 

‘* He may be a gentleman,” poor Maude said, 
hoarsely. ‘* Look at me, father; don’t turn 
Trixy into a duplicate of me: forgive her if 
she has loved beneath her.” 

‘If I am bereaved of my children, I am be- 
reaved,” Mrs. Warrington quoted, breaking into 
a passion of tears and sobs. ‘‘ Maude has been 
blighted ; Guy has been banished; and now 
Trixy is to be broken-hearted. I declare I 
can not bear it!” 

The climax was weak, but the sentiment was 
strong. Mrs. Warrington could not bear it; but 
breaking away unde; it, she fell into aa aig 
and effected a brief diversion in Trixy’s by 
demanding the attention of every body in the 
house. 

By-and-by Trixy came creeping in to her 
mother’s bedside, not looking one bit like the 
guilty girl they deemed her. She was her 
mother’s child, for all that had hi ed; and 
the poor weak, weary woman held out her arm¢ 
and took naughty Trixy into them, 

‘* What made you ill; mamma?” Trixy whis- 
pered. ‘‘I want you to be well and strong— 
able to bear a surprise—for the sake of one of 
your children.” 

**Oh, Trixy! what made me ill? Where is 
my daughter’s heart that she can ask me that? 
where is her honesty? where is her candor? 
where is her truthfulness ?” 

‘*Where they have always been, I think,” 
Trixy said. ‘‘ Those dear good qualities are 
not always the less there because they don’t 
show on the surface. I ask again, what made 
you ill, mamma?” 

“We were standing at the window, Trixy— 
the end window, that looks down on the house 
in the hollow—and we saw a bright light shine 
through the hall-lattice for one instant, and by 
that we saw—"” ° 

“Whom ?” Trixy cried, excited at last. 

**You—and another,” Mrs. Warrington sigh- 
ed,feebly. Oh, Trixy, my darling! you who come 
next to my only son in my heart; you who never 
did any thing bad or mean or false in your life 
before ; what has come to you? what glamour is 
over you?” 

“That other?” Trixy asked, impetuously. 
“Did you see that other's face? would you 
know it again?” 

‘*How can you expect me to answer you? 
Are we to be cross-examined by our children, 
when itis our children whom we have a right to 
question ?” 

“*‘Fhen you didn’t see the face of that other ?” 
Trixy said, with a sigh of relief. ‘* Well, mo- 
ther, I am doing nothing bad or low, or mean or 
false; now. Don’t hurt yourself by thinking you 
must scold me any more; dear Papa and Uncie 
Guy have done all that is needful in that way 
for to-night; and I’ve stood it, because 


“*My strength is as the strength of ten 
Badeas may beart 10 pare’? < 


Late into that night the father and mother 
talked about their daughter. 

“* Whatever she is doing, she is good; I am 
sure of that,” her mother said. ‘‘I felt it when 
she kiseed me to-night; her worst fault is that 
she is loving beneath her.” 

** And she can nov have a worse fault,” the 
father said, sternly ; ‘‘ for the sake of saving her 
from the effects of it, I have had to break my 
vow and recall Guy long before his term of ban- 
ishment is over.” 

** Perhaps banishment to Paris and Rome 
may not be productive of much good to Guy,” 
the mother said, humbly. 

**Perhaps not,” Mr. Warrington said, the 
muscles of his face twitching with the keen 
remembrance he had of certain sums which 
master Guy had found it necessary to draw in 
order to render his banishment-endurable. ‘I 
shall only wait for his appearance to take Trixy 
off to town—unless she runs away before that.” 

Mrs. Warrington started up. 

“Shall I go and see if she’s safe in her room 
now?” she cried. ‘Oh, Trixy, Trixy!” 

Then she rose, and stumbled through the 
darkness to Trixy’s door; and, hearing no 
sound from within, she gently opened it, and 
started back, staggered and awed at the follow- 
ing sight: 

The blinds were drawn up, and the shutters 
were open, and through the big plates of glass 
the moonlight streamed into the room. In the 
middle of one of its broadest rays Trixy kneeled, 
her hands clasped and extended, her head thrown 
back, and her eyes fastened with keen interest 
on a mirror which she had placed opposite to 
herself on the ground. 

Mrs. Warrington quietly shut the door, and 
stumbling with frantic haste through the dark 

ined her own room without a sound 
of her entrance having fallen upon Trixy’s ears. 

**She has returned to the faith of her fore- 
fathers. It is some priest of the Church of 








Protestant anguish. 
tend to be a nun!” 
There was much balm in this thought for Mr. 
Warrington. It happened that two out of the 
five peers of the oe who would come of age 
this season were Roman Catholics. 

“*It will be useless to try and fight her convic- 
tions,” he said, piously. ‘‘I am very glad, my 
dear, that you have fathomed this ‘ mystery. 
Foolish girl, not to have confided in us!” 

Then he went on to mention, with the calm 
pleasure it is very possible to take in the pain 
and agony well borne of another, that one of his 
ancestors had been toasted for his devotion to 
—= Church for the delectation of Queen Eliza- 

t 


** Supposing she should in- 


But Mrs. Warrington took no pleasure in these 
Christianremembrances, Better far, she thought, 
that the girl had married beneath her than that 
she should have lapsed into error after a long 
cour: 3 of purely Evangelical teaching. Howev- 
er, the narration of this discovery which the mo- 
ther thought she had made was a sop to the Cer- 
berus of the father’s wrath. What wrought the 
change Trixy could not tell, but she found on the 
following day that paternal rigor was much soft- 
ened, and that, instead of being locked up, as 
she fully expected to be, she was left free as air, 
and no questions were asked of her. 

As for the heroine of the Mapleton mystery, 
she went on her way rejoicing throughout the 
whole day. She had consulted the almanac, 
and found out that on this especial night the 
moon would be full, and she knew from observa- 
tion that it would shine right into the old oak 
hall of the house in the hollow. As on the pre- 
vious night, she vanished from the drawing-room 
as soon as her mother dozed off; and time 
we will go with her to her goal, and see her 
greeting of the companion of her mystery. 

First she ran up into her room, and threw over 
her a warm white loose robe that hung straight 
from her shoulders in graceful folds. Then she 
took the blue velvet bandeau off her head, and 
all her bright chestnut hair fell down in glisten- 
ing cascades. Then she quietly opened a side- 
door into the garden, and started off at a rapid 
rate in the direction of the house in the hollow. 

At the door nig house she was met by a 
young man, who, however, carefully kept in the 
shade of the house. He wore a oe and 
a big enveloping cloak—was correctly costumed 
in the garments of mystery, in fact. 

** Well, Trixy,” he said, eagerly, as she came 
running up, *‘the moon favors us to-night. We 
shall get on well—distance them all.” 

“*T was seen last night,” the girl said, quietly, 
in reply; ‘‘ seen and severely; but I kept 
your name, and bore all the brunt of the blame.” 

** My own brave darling,” he said, enthusiast- 
ically, “‘is it my fault that there should be this 
necessity for our meeting in secret ?”’ 

‘No; neither is it quite your misfortune,” she 
said, laughing, as she leaned upon his arm con- 
fidingly. ‘‘ To-day, though, I did feel a very 
naughty girl indeed; for to. the storm of last 
night there has sueceeded a calm that I don’t 
seem quite to deserve. I shall be glad when the 
necessity for all concealment is over in your 
mind. According to my idea, it would have 
- better to have been quite open from the 

rst.” 

“My own dear Trixy, you must let me be the 
best judge of that,” he said, in the tone of toler- 
ant superiority which men are apt to assume 
when their miserable diplomacy has brought 
some woman into difficulties. 

The young pair staid out in the shadow of 
the ancestral walls of the Warringtons for some 
few minutes longer; then the daughter of the 
house said : 

** Are we to stand here all night ?” 

‘Certainly not,” the other replied. ‘Time 
is growing short ; we must get on while we can.” 

Then they turned away. 

It was very late that night before Trixy War- 
rington crept through the side-door into her fa- 
ther’s house—very, very late, that is for a young 
gentlewoman to be abroad alone. Some people 
driving home through cross-roads from a dinner- 
party in Mapleton caught sight of the girl speed- 
ing homeward about eleven o'clock, and they 
shook their heads, and pitied ‘‘the poor War- 
ringtons” profoundly, and hoped ‘‘this would 
not be heard of,” and mentioned it the following 
day to all their intimate friends. It was a good 
thing for Trixy Warrington that the season 
would soon commence, otherwise she would be 
chilled by many a cold look from many an old 
friend. 

The banished son of the house had been sum- 
moned home, as has been said; but no notice 
had been taken of the letter containing that sum- 
mons. 

Still, his father always averred that Guy would 
come on the day on which he had been told to 
come. ‘‘ The boy was always obedient, though 
his passions were headstrong,” he said. And 
now that time was drawing near, and many prep- 
arations were being made at the Hall for his re- 
ception. 

“*Tt is high time to bury our dead,” Uncle Guy 
said. ‘‘Give the. boy such a welcome as the 
heir of the Warringtons deserves; give a ban- 
quet and a ball, and wipe out the blood-stain 
from the minds of the neighborhood with gallons 
of wine. What is the death of a tutor or two 
compared to the honor of the Warringtons of 
Mapleton ?” 

Accordingly, all the neighborhood was asked 
to the banquet, and all the sons and daughters 
of the neighborhood were bidden to grace the 
ball. And Coote and Tinny were to come from 
London, and a grand feast was organized to do 
honor to the coming man. 

Every body who was asked accepted the invi- 
tation. The people who had assiduously point- 





Rome whom she meets at the house in the 


ed out Trixy’s peccadilloes while the Warring- 


hollow !” the good lady cried, in a burst of real ' 


i 


tons were living in seclusion, were quite ready 
and willing to come and rejoice with them now 
that they were about to resume their posi! 
And Trixy, during all the excitement of the 
week preceding her brother's expected return, 
enjoyed a delightful immunity from censure and 
from questioning. Her father had resolved to 
elucidate the mystery when her brother came 
home; but until her brother came home she 
should be spared, he decreed. In his own mind 
he believed that she had done nothing worse 
than change her form of faith, and the Warring- 
tons had always held elastic views on such mat- 
ters. 

Two days before the festivities were to come 
off they had a disappointment which did not tend 
to improve the tempers of the heads of the house. 
They had a light-hearted letter from Guy, giv 
them no address, and just saying that he not 
beable to join them at the dinner, but that he would 
put in an appearance in the evening at the ball. 
“* As there is a lady in the case,” he added, “I 
am sure my courteous father and gallant uncle 
will forgive me; and as for my mother, when 
she sees the lady, I doubt if she will ever consent 
to part with her again.” 

It was very sad, very disrespectful and undu- 
tiful, when they had prepared to do him so much 
honor. But, as they did not know where to 
write to him and command him to come, it was 
useless raging and storming. It was evident from 
his allusion to his mother that the boy was ei- 
ther going to make a fool of himself, or that he 
had already made a fool of himself about the 
lady, by making her his wife. The demolition of 
the tutor was as nothing compared to the demo- 
lition of a plan that they had formed for uniting 
him to an heiress here in their own county-side. 

The night of the banquet came, and the peo- 
ple came, and the heiress came; but there was 
no son of the house to welcome them. The War- 
ringtons made as light of the disappointment as 
they could, and promised that he should be at 
the ball, which was to commence at ten; but 
people saw through their cheerful apologies into 
their real discomfiture, after the clear-sighted 
manner of friends. 

it was the grandest affair that had ever been 
seen or read of in Mapleton. All that glitters 
is quite as good as gold at night, and glitter and 
brightness reigned supreme on this occasion. 
The costumes were as fresh and creaseless as if 
the great majority of them had not been jolted 
in unassuming cars over the roughest roads for 
twenty miles. 

The youngest Miss Warrington, and the heir- 
ess on whom they had placed their h for con- 
tumacious Guy, were the belles of the ball. Miss 
Warrington, Maude, would wear white muslin 
unadorned, and a wreath of the palest forget- 
me-nots in her hair. Consequently she looked 
more wan and faded than usual when the at- 
mosphere of the room got warm. As for Trixy, 
she had an eye to the end of the evening, and so 
accoutred for it in crystalline white silk with sil- 
ver-spangled train of tulle, looped up with bunch- 
es of lilies-of-the-valley and their dark leaves. 

The heiress, who had a name, Miss Burigon, 
was some years older than Trixy—old enough 
and rich enough, in fact, to feel herself justified 
in wearing gorgeous garbs of heavy material. 
She was a handsome girl, on whom nature had 
bestowed a low brow and a high nose. And she 
furthered these advantages of nature by pulling 
clouds of her soft, dark hair over the former, 
and elevating the latter in an imperious way that 
went well with green velvet and amethysts. She 
was dressed after an idea of Petrarch’s Laura 
this night, she told Trixy; so her robe tripped 
every body up, as it ran out at least three yards 
behind her. And then she went on to mention 
casually to Trixy that, while she had been in 
town last year, every living painter of eminence 
had implored her to let him take her as his 
model for some one or other great and distin- 
guished dame or damsel of history or romance. 

‘*T expect to see myself reproduced in a dozen 
different ways on the walls of the Royal Acade- 
my when I go up in May,” she said to Trixy; 
**it gives an interest to one’s visit there to feel 
sure of finding one’s self painted.” 

“*T should think so, especially if the painter 
be dear to you,” Trixy said, absently. Then a 
waltz struck up, and Trixy could not help feel- 
ing that several stately ladies looked vexed and 
surprised when their sons or brothers came to 
ask for her already engaged hand. 

At last there was a little commotion, and the 
son of the house came in, and was welcomed by 
them all with warmth. After he had been sa- 
luted by the majority of the throng, he was left 
quietly alone for a few minutes with his father 
and mother. And then he explained that he 
had been in the house upward of an hour before 
he had made his appearance. 

** What had he been doing all that time ?” 

** He had been installing the lady of whom he 
spoke in his letter in a little room adjoining his 
own.” 


His mother blushed freshly as a girl. ‘‘ But, 
Guy,” she said, ‘‘ is she your wife ?” 

He laughed. 

** Not so bad as that, mother. I can get rid 


of her at any moment.” 

‘* But this is hardened, barefaced depravity!” 
the poor lady cried. ‘* Not your ae she 
has traveled with you; you have installed her 
here ?” 

“‘Her beauty is sufficient excuse for any 
thing,” he said. ‘‘ You will say so yourself 
when you see her.” 

**See her! I will never see her,” Mrs. War- 
rington cried. ‘‘Oh! pause, my son, in this 
degraded, sinful course.” 

**You will see her almost at once, mother ; 
if, when you have seen her, you bid me part 
from her, I will obey you. I know a man who 
will take her off my hands to-morrow,” he add- 








ed, turning to his father. 
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‘* Silence!” that gentleman said. ‘‘ Are you 
mad, boy, thus to flaunt your profligacy before 
our eyes in this way, when we only called you 
home that you might help to save your sister's 
fair name?” And then Mr. Warrington put 
aside his horror at his son’s course for a short 
time while he unfolded the grievance about 
Trixy. 

**T can not advise you on the subject of my 
sister until I have introduced you to the lady 
who has accompanied me here,” Guy said, dar- 
ingly; ‘‘she has been my constant companion 
for the last two months, and I love her dearly.” 

** Why have you not married her?” his mo- 
ther groaned. 

‘There was a difficulty about that,” he said, 
laughing. 

** And you say you will part with her ?” 

** Yes; if, when you have seen her, you still 
desire me to do so,” he said, more seriously. 
‘* A friend of mine adores her, and, as I said, 
will take her off my hands without a moment's 
hesitation if I ask him.” 

** Will he marry her?” Mrs, Warrington asked. 

‘* No, he’s married already,” Guy said; and 
then the Warringtons did piteously lament that 
they had sent their son away to learn such fear- 
ful immorality. 

** Come,” . said presently, ‘‘the musicians 
are resting now. © shall ask the whole company 
to come and see ty lady.” 

** Guy!” 

** Spare our friends this insult.” 

‘*The boy is escaped from Bedlam,” Uncle 
Guy said. 

Young Guy heeded none of them; he went 
into the ball-room, and sonorously announced 
that he requested them all to listen to him for 
two minutes. When silence set in, he began: 

‘* T was summoned home a few weeks since to 
help to clear up a mystery and a complication 
which was afflicting my parents very much on 
account of my youngest sister. You all know 
to what I allude—you have all found her guilty 
in your hearts. ‘To-night I came; but I have 
rather added to their distress by bringing with 
me the fair cause of my not coming before” (a 
shudder ran through the room, and the heiress 
felt inclined to cry), ‘‘ and also the object of my 
sister’s deviation from the path of prudence. 
Will you all follow me, and see the end of the 
Mapleton mystery ?” 

He turned toward the door, and Trixy stood 
looking at him with sparkling eyes. 

‘*What a lovely little drawing-room comedy 
it would make, Guy!” she said; and those who 
stood round and heard her say it thought her ‘‘so 
hardened.” 

But they had not much time to think about 
her. All their attention was concentrated on 
the attempt to follow young Guy Warrington as 
speedily as might be. He had insisted on his 
mother taking his arm and leading the way, and 
the poor lady was dragging herself along most 
unwillingly, fearful as to what she was to see. 

“The mystery unraveled!” Guy said, laugh- 
ing, as he threw open the door. 

Curious-minded people, anxious people, mis- 
erable morally-terrified people, affectionately- 
distrustful people looked in, and saw—what ? 

Only a pretty tittle octagonal room whose walls 
were hung with a fluffy paper of the kind called 
flock, whose color Was that rich, rare pomegran- 
ate hue from which all things stand out so well. 
At the far end of this room an easel stood, and 
against it leaned an exquisitely-painted and 
richly-framed picture. 

A little lamp hung from the centre of the ceil- 
ing—a small, graceful lamp, suspended by silver 
chains. It shed its light purely but very coldly 
(for it burned nothing stronger nor redder than 
wax-candles) over all things in the room. The 
Mapleton mystery was a deeper one than ever to 
inquiring friends, as they gaped in upon this pure 
little temple of Art. But presently Guy spoke, 
and explained it to them. 

** You see,” he began, drawing Trixy’s slender 
white hand within his arm, and holding it there 
closely while he spoke, ‘* when I went away from 
here seven years ago, I felt myself a marked man 
—or boy, rather, for I was but a boy still. I 
seemed to have done so much harm in the world 
already, and no good; and I made a vow, when 
I had time to think, that though I had failed in 
the beginning of it, my life shouldn’t be all use- 
less. 

“*T didn’t quite know what it would be well 
to turn my hand and mind to, but the direction 
was shown me after a time by a fellow I fell in 
with while I was loitering away life in Rome; 
he found out that’I had a fancy for drawing the 
figure, and he fired me with the idea that the 
fancy was worth cultivating. 

‘“*T worked—I won't stay to tell you how hard- 
ly or how earnestly, for the waltzing blood is up 
and eager to be away in me as well as in the rest 
of you—and while I was working, a message 
reached me to come home.” 

He looked down into Trixy’s face as he said 
this, and she looked up at him gayly, brightly, 
encouragingly ; then he went on: 

** A message reached me, but an unauthorized 
message ; my youngest sister, true to her instincts 
—and all her instincts were of love—bade me 
come home and win back my right to the house 
I had ousted myself from. Well, I came, and 
as an artist and a brother both, I was charmed 
with her. 

**T made her keep the secret of my being in 
the neighborhood. I weighted her fresh young 
kind heart with a responsibility. I wanted to 
show them all that I could do something good 
when I showed myself to them at all, and I had 
not done the something good yet. I had a sub- 
ject and no model for it till I met her; then I 
found that she, with the moonlight streaming 
on her fair young brow, was worthy to illustrate 
Tennyson’s poem of St. Agnes’s Eve. 

‘** Night after night when the moon served, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








my young sister came down to our old house in 
the hollow and was my ‘model,’ kneeling with 
uplifted hands, clothed in white, in the moon- 
light. She bore suspicion, animadversion, oblo- 
quy, every thing that is most unpleasant for a 
girl to bear, pluckily for me; for I did not wish 
to show myself in my father’s house until I could 
come there with a creditable name, and I staked 
a great deal on what I was going to do with this 
subject of St. Agnes’s Eve. 

“*Tt has been rejected by the hangers at the 
Royal Academy this year,” he continued, care- 
lessly, ‘* but perhaps this only proves its merit ; 
people won’t accept the fact that human flesh, 
however pink it is by daylight, looks of a green- 
ish hue in the moonlight ; so they pronounce that 
unnatural. 

** However, I hope all our friends will be pleased 
with this solution of the Mapleton Mystery.” 





A FORSAKEN GRAVE. 
THERE is an ancient grave-yard 
Away in the west countree, 


Where giant elms are golden 
When the sun sets o'er the sea. 


The white memorial marbles, 
Column, and slab, and cross, 

Gleam like great carven jewels 
Set in the emerald moss ; 


And rose and lily are blooming 
In this garden of the dead, 

Or symbol-wreath, love-fashion’d, 
Glows o'er the dear one’s head. 


Truly God’s acre; but yonder 

Rough sword-grass and nettle wave, 
And there by itself all lonely 

Lieth a little grave: 


A tiny mound, untended, 
Ragged with weed and decay, 
Where last year’s leaves, thick-lying, 
Are rotting slowly away. 


No chisel-carved name or record 
Above these baby bones— 

A poor heap of withered earth-sods 
Between two small gray stones. 


No loving hands approaching 
Bring blossom or garland here, 

No sad heart, memory-haunted, 
Sheds e’en one simple tear. 


But Nature, compassionate mother, 
In lengthening days of spring, 

Her treasure of cluster’d wild olooms 
O’er this little grave will fling; 


And the pink-ray’d star of the daisy, 
And the kingeup’s shining gold, 

Peep first in all the grave-yard 
From this forsaken mould. 


And though weeping mourner never 
Hitherward heeds to pass, 

Morn and eve Heaven’s sweet tears glisten 
On the beaded spears of grass. 


And still fall the great sea’s footsteps 
With measur’d tread on the shore, 
And the voice of its mighty complaining 

Rolls on for evermore. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Squvasu Frirrezs.—Grate the pared squash, leaving 
out all the seeds; to every coffee-cupful add half a 
pint of new milk or cream, the yolks of 2 eggs, flour 
enough to make it as stiff as corn fritters, a little salt 
and pepper, and the beaten whites of the eggs. Fry 
in lard and butter or butter alone. If they taste too 
much of the squash, add more milk and flour. 

Sronez-Cake.—1 pint of yolks, 1 pound of flour, 
of a pound of white sugar; no whites; oil of almonds 
to flavor it; the juice and part of the grated rind of 1 
lemon. 

Anotuer Reoirz.—This is very nice. 3 coffee-cup- 
fuls of flour, the same quantity of white sugar, 9 eggs, 
and 1 lemon. Beat the yolks and sugar lightly to- 
gether; add the juice of the lemon, and a small por- 
tion of the finely-grated rind; mix thoroughly into 
the flour 3¢ a tea-spoonful of soda. After it is well 
stirred add 1 tea-spoonfal of cream of tartar; mix this 
well also. To the yolks and sugar now add X of the 
beaten whites; then all the flour and the remainder 
of the whites. Bake right away in a quick oven. 

Sponge-Cake (the best).—10 eggs, 1 pound of white 
sugar, 3¢ a pound of sifted flour, 1 lemon. Beat the 
whites in a large bowl—the same you intend mixing 
the cake in; take a smaller one, and in it beat the 
yolks very light; then slowly add the sugar, free from 
lumps; when it is very light pour on to the beaten 
whites, stirring lightly all the time; add the lemon, 
and next the flour, one-quarter of which should be 
corn starch or rice flour. Bake immediately. One- 
half this quantity makes a good-sized cake. 

Mo asses that is to be used in cooking pears, etc., 
for table use, is vastly improved by being previously 
boiled. A quart or two can be done at a time. It 
keeps just as well as the unboiled, and it is always 
ready. . 

Porato Fritrers.—Grate 6 cold boiled potatoes ; 
add to them 1 pint of cream (new milk will do), and 
flour enough to make as stiff as other fritters; the 
yolks of 3 or 4eggs; then the beaten whites; a little 
salt. Fry in hot lard or butter. They are delicious. 

Masuep Poraroes, left from dinner, are very nice 
rolled into little balls. Pat down flat with the hand, 
making them about half an inch in thickness. Put 
them down in the cellar until next morning, being 
careful to lay them singly on the plate. Roll them in 
flour, and fry, in butter enough to keep them from 
sticking, until brown; turn and brown the other side. 
Cold sweet-potatoes are excellent cut in slices the 
long way, placed on the gridiron over hot coals and 
toasted; when brown, turn them and brown the oth- 
er side. Lay them in the dish, putting a small piece 
of butter over taem. 

Friep Potators.—Pare raw potatoes ; cut them in 
very thin slices the short way across in cold water. 
When all are done lay them on a cloth todrain. Have 
enough butter in a dripping-pan to more than cover 
them; let it be very hot; it takes a great deal, as they 
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absorb it. Fry quickly brown; turn and brown the 
other side. Salt and pepper them. Send to table 
hot. Uncooked sweet-potatoes are just as nice, man- 
aged the same way. 

Potato Croquetres.—Cold mashed potatoes, left 
from dinner, made into little balls, and slightly flat- 
tened, but not as much as for cakes; dip them into an 
egg beaten slightly, so as to mix the yolk and white; 
roll them in cracker crumbs, Fry them in hot lard or 
batter. Send to table hot. 

Veerraste Sovr.—Boil a piece of the shoulder end 
of mutton in enough water to leave sufficient for din- 
ner after 2 hours’ boiling. Let it boil about half an 
hour. Then prepare—cutting up small—tomato, okra, 
an ear or two of corn cut from the cob (saving the cob 
to boil with it), Lima beans, a small onion, and a green 
pepper (a tiny one), a little turnip and carrot, a table- 
spoonful of rice, thyme, and parsley. Boil about 2 
hours, stirring frequently. Add salt to taste, and, 
when nearly done, as many potatoes as you wish that 
have been boiled in a separate vessel. If put into the 
soup uncooked, they will give it a disagreeable, strong 
taste. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EW YORK at length enjoys the prospect 
of having a market worthy of this great 
metropolis. As yet only the plans are com- 
pleted, the actual work on the buildings will 
not commence until January. The.Manhattan 
Building Company have purchased as a site for 
the new market the entire block bounded by 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth streets, and 
Eleventh and Twelfth avenues. The space 
inclosed will be one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand square feet—the largest market building 
under one roof in this country. There are to 
be four grand entrances and numerous gates; 
indeed, all the details of the plans of the struc- 
ture indicate that it will be admirably adapted 
to its purpose. 





It is proposed to open a horticultural school 
for girls in Ithaca, under the direction of Miss 
Emma Marwedel, recently of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. The Hon. Ezra Cornell has granted land 
for the purpose, and President White has offered 
the pupils free access to the University lectures. 
There is a horticultural department in the Tracy 
Female Institute, in Rochester, which is now in 
successful operation. A School for Telegraphy 
has recently been established in London, where 
young men and young women are trained to 
meet the increased demand for skilled clerks in 
that department of the public service. A Me- 
chanical School for Women has just been open- 
ed at Warsaw, under the superintendence of the 
government, Its object is to train women of the 
lower classes in all kinds of higher handicraft. 
In India a native Medical School for girls has 
been established at Bareilly. The students de- 
velop a wonderful quickness and aptitude for the 
study of medicine. 





One of the oss pee burglars we ever heard 
of recently entered a Protestant establishment 
in the Rue de Renilly, Paris, and robbed the 
cash-box of three hundred and sixty dollars. 
The Directress afterward received the follow- 
ing letter: 

**Mapame,—I am sorry to have caused any annoy- 
ance, but I really wanted some money, and it occurred 
to me that I should find it in your house. If you had 
left your keys on your table I should not have broken 
open your secretaire. I wee | took $360, and left you 
$40. y idea is, that i shall return the money with 
interest about Easter. And now let me advise you to 
beware of the timber-yard behind band establishment. 
I crossed the garden. I got on the roof of the girls’ 
school, thence on that of the church, and entering by 
the bath-room window easily got at your cash-box. I 
advise you to have a couple of watch-dogs in future in 
your yard, You really ought also to raise your wall, 
and have broken glass on the top. Pray believe, Ma- 
dame la Directrice, that my heart will ever preserve a 
pleasant recollection of my visit to your cash-box, 
and believe in my profound gratitude.” 





At Port Oneida, Michigan, lives a German 
girl of seventeen summers—Lanie is the name 

y which she is familiarly known—who has 
made a fortune by berry-picking and trout- 
fishing. She is mistress of a handsome fishing 
craft, and never fears hardship or danger. She 
is the oldest of a large family, and carries on 
her business in a modest but energetic manner, 
that has won hér the reputation of being “ the 
smartest girl in Michigan.” Eight hundred 
dollars for fishing receipts and one hundred 
and seventy for berries in one season is a pret- 
ty good income for a young girl to make. She 
gives all her earnings to her father—three thou- 
sand dollars in all, it is said to be—and the old 
man is very proud of his girl. 





Our country can boast some vigorous old la- 
dies, as well as smart young girls. For ex- 
ample: Mrs. Angeline Podesta, of Cincinnati, 
well advanced toward her 101st birthday, led the 
grand march at a recent Italian ball in that city, 
and danced ten sets besides. Moreover, she 
showed no signs of fatigue after having per- 
formed these feats. 


Every visitor to Calcutta makes it a point to 
inspect the ‘‘Seven Tanks,” the residence of a 
Hindoo gentleman, three miles from the city, 
whigh is courteously thrown open to the public. 
The grounds are very carefully kept, and boast a 
rhinoceros and some tame fish. Immense suns 
of money have been expended upon the house. 
The walls are adorned with many really good 
paintings, and the rooms are filled with costly 
nick-nacks. It is, however, curious to see how 
strangely Hindoo cultivated tste has arranged 
these various treasures. A valuable oil-painting 
is hung by the side of a cheap French print of 
“Life at the Mabille;” a handsome and artistic 
clock, worth some four or five thousand francs, 
stands on a beautiful buhl cabinet, between 
small book-cases whose shelves are occupied by 
cheap and dilapidated English novels. 





How very curious it is that copper, a metal 
which we generally regard as poisonous, can have 
health-sustaining properties! Yet a French phy- 
sician has learned, from statistics of the last two 
cholera epidemics, that all kinds of workers in 
copper enjoy a remarkable immunity from chol- 
eraic disorder. While the rate of mortality 
among iron-smiths and other metal artists was 
about 1 in 150, that among copper-smiths and 
copper handlers generally was only 3 in 10,000. 
Comparing the various classes of work, it was 
evidenced that the more liable the men are to 





of bronze articles, and during the cholera plagues 
of 1832, 1849, 1854, 1865, and 1866 there was but 
one fatal case among them, and that was a man 
who had left the trade two years before. 


Robert Burns would have wished a second time 
that some power would “ the giftie gie us to see 
oursels as others see us,’’ had he attended a cer- 
tain church in Kansas City a couple of Sundays 
ago, and sat in a certain pew. While the con- 
gregation were engaged in prayer, an undevout 
spectator observed a mouse climbing upon the 
back of a young lady bowed in reverential atti- 
tude, Perched upon her shoulder, the little fel- 
low gazed about the church in apparent wonder- 
ment, until the gentleman made a motion with 
his hand, when the animal disappeared, the lady 
knowing nothing of the incident. ‘ 





Ostrich’s brains are a novel delicacy, and rath- 
er expensive eating. The Sultan, however, does 
not mind the latter circumstance, for the ostrichs’ 
brains served at the dinner given to Eugénie cost 

200, pac} 

Some sensible individual suggests that the 
problem which is now puzzling the scientific 
world might easily be solved by carefully saw- 
ing the Onondaga giant through the body. If 
a petrifaction the internal mechanism would 
surely reveal the fact, for the chisel of the 
sculptor could not correctly represent the or- 
gans oflife. Thus all doubts would be set at rest. 





From the last report of the Working-women’s 
Protective Union we learn that during the past 
year there have been 14,250 applications for em- 
ployment, and 2772 women have been furnished 
with employment; 1232 employées had never 
before registered at the Union. Of this num- 
ber 282 were widows, 33 soldiers’ widows, 50 
soldiers’ wives, 105 women with husbands, 227 
orphans, 247 half orphans, 259 girls with parents, 
and 56 homeless girls. 





The most speedy recovery from a fainting fit 
on record occurred—exact time unknown—in 
London—exact place unknown—a young lady 
—exactly who unknown—being the patient. 
She fainted away at a party, and one of the 
company began bathing her temples with vine- 
gar, when she suddenly started up and exclaim- 
ed, “For Heayea’s sake, put nothing on that 
will change the color of my hair!’’ 





One hundred bakers of New Orleans were as- 
tonished, not long ago, by being suddenly ar- 
rested for giving their customers bread under 
the legal weight. They received no warning. 
Policemen walked into shops, weighed a loaf, 
and proceeded at once to capture both the baker 
and his entire stock. They were fined from 
fifty to one hundred doliars each, and may find 
it for their interest to give better weight in 
future. 





Snow made its appearance so carly this year 
that in some places it covered potatoes and 
garden vegetables which had not been gath- 
ered. Farmers had delayed digging their pota- 
toes in many cases, on account of the previous 
heavy rains. 

Several valuable presents reccived by Mr. Pea- 
body at various times during his lifetime are 
now deposited in the Peabody Institute at South 
Danvers. Victoria’s portrait, with the auto- 
graph letter, given to George Peabody, the gold 
snuff-box presented by the Fishmongers’ Asso- 
ciation of London, the gold box in which Mr. 
Peabody received the freedom of the city of 
London, and the gold medal presented by Con- 
gress, are intrinsically valuable beyond their as- 
sociations; the Victoria portrait alone cost 
£5000. They are kept in a safe, and guarded by 
a watchman night and day. ; 





Some time ago a statement was made in some 
of the newspapers of the day that a young wo- 
man in Wisconsin had unexpectedly inherited a 
fortune of $17,000,000. The story, however, was 
not very generally credited. But a Wisconsin 
journal now asserts that it is true. A young 

tnglishman, traveling in this country, became 

engaged to a Miss Grey, but returned to En- 
gland without consummating the engagement 
by marriage. He soon after inherited an im- 
mense estate, but lived only a short time to en- 
joy it, and, dying, bequeathed every thing to 
his betrothed. The natural heirs contested the 
will, but it has been sustained by the courts. 
The heiress was about to visit England to at 
tend to her pecuniary interests when she re- 
ceived information that every thing was adjust- 
ed, that $5,000,000 would be sent in December, 
and the balance as soon as possible thereafter. 





Alexandrina Tinné, who was recently mur- 
dered in Africa, was the daughter of a wealthy 
English merchant, and a Lady of Honor of the 
Court of the Queen of Holland. She was left 
an orphan at the age of five, and the heiress of 
millions. She grew up uncommonly beautiful, 
but absorbed in a passion to see the world. She 
acquired wonderful skill in managing the wild- 
est horses, and her beauty and wealth won the 
attention of many nobles, who sued in vain for 
her favor. Though genial and social in dispo- 
sition, her love of nature was stronger than any 
other feeling. In her eighteenth year Miss 
Tinné made the tour of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, and from that period her interest in Af- 
rica became unconquerable. She adopted the 
Oriental dress, employed African servants, and 
resolved to build a castle on an island in the 
Nile, near Cairo. The Viceroy, however, inter- 
fered with her architectural projects. A second 
attempt to build farther up the Nile was no 
more successful, as the Pacha of the country 
had no desire to favor the plans of such an ec- 
centric lady. So she bought a steamboat, and 
explored the African coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and then she proposed to make an expedi- 
tion across the pathless Sahara. Had she lived 
to do this she would doubtless have added much 
to the story of African discovery, for she was not 
merely a carious traveler, but a scientific ex- 
plorer; and, with all her romantic eccentricity, 
she wi!l be remembered among African travelers 
with regret that she should have been basely 
murdered in the midst or her investigations. 
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Embroidered Clothes Rack. 
Tuts clothes rack is of carved oak; the medallion in 


the middle is of corn-colored silk embroidered in point 
Russe and satin stitch with brown silk. 
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reeds. ‘Take two fine reeds, each twelve inches long, bend 
them in the manner shown by the illustration (lay the reeds 
for a while in hot water in order to make them flexible), 
fasten them together in the middle of the upper part with 
little pegs, and set a reed ring four inches in diameter an 
inch from the under edge of the reeds in the same manner. 
Cover this ring, in the manner shown by the illustration, 
with a piece of gray canvas four inches and a half square, 
whieh forms the bottoin of the case. Ornament it, in the 
manner shown by the illustration, with point Russe of blue 
and black silk twist, and trim the edges with blue silk 
fringe three-quarters of an inch in width, after which fasten 
it on the reeds by means of black silk. A brass hook and 
bows of blue ribbon on the upper part complete the orna- 
ments of this elegant case. Instead of seeds the 
frame may be made out of several layers of wires 
wound with a foundation of cotton, and 
afterward with beads, or with narrow 
bright-colored silk braid, 


















Crochet Fraises for Children, Figs.1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This fraise, or ruffle, is crocheted in such a man- 
ner as to form waves, and is finished on the outer edge 
with crocheted lace. Work the close part of the fraise 
crosswise in Tunisian stitch as follows: On a foundation 
of 18 stitches crochet the Ist pr. (pattern row) on the en- 
tire row of stitches, after this * a pr. of 12 st. (including 
the edge stitches), then 7 pr. again on the entire row of 
stitches, but in working the 
first round of the 6th pr. put 
the needle at the same time 
through the back horizontal 
vein of a stitch of the second 
of the 7 pr.; by this means a 








wave is formed. Repeat from 
* till the fraise has reached the 
requisite length. Having complet- 
ed the last wave, work another shori 

pr. composed of 12 st., then again 1 
pr. on the whole row of stitches, and, 
lastly, a round in sl. (slip stitches), in 
working which always put the needle through 
the upright veins of the stitches of the last pr. 
Then cut the thread off and fasten it. With finer 
cotton crochet the following lace on the under and side 
edges of the collar: Ist round.—1 sc. (single crochet) in 
the foundation stitch on the upper corner of the fraise, Fig. 1.—Srctton or 










































mer_ round, always putting the 
neele through the back vein of 


eath ec. Then work 
1 ch., turn the work 
and crochet backward 
ane forward two rounds 
in sc.; each of these 
rounds must count 20 
st. Leave unnoticed 
the scallops composed 
of 12 ch; on one side 
of the work. Werk 1 
ch, , turn the work, cro- 
chet. 12 se. on the fol- 
lowing 12 sc. of the for- 
mer round, four times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
in the second following 
st. of the former round, 
and repeat from ~* till 
the fraise has reached 
the requisite length; 


work the last end to’ 


correspond to the first 


end. . Crochet the following picot row on the ends | 
of the fraise and on the ch. scallops on the under 
edge: begin on the upper corner of one end, cro- 
chet * 1 sc. in the first edge stitch, then 1 p. | 
composed of 5 ch. and 1 sc. in the former sc., 
1 sc. in the second following edge stitch, and re- 
peat from *; on the under edge of the fraise cro- 
chet in each ch, scallop five times alternately 1 sc., 
work | ch. between every 
two scallops, 1 ch. in the edge stitch of the close 
stripes between the open-work stripes, then 1 ch. 


Watch and Jewel Case. 
Tue original serves either for a watch or jewel 
ease, The simple frame is of black polished 


f p., and, lastly, 1 se. ; 





















s etc. 2d round.—On each ch. 


Fig. 1.—Wuite Neeptr- 
Worx Cravar Enp. 


Cambric Cravat Ends, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—The ends of this cravat 
are embroidered in the given design. 
The illustration distinctly shows the 
stitches used for the different parts. Work 
the outer edge of the ends in button-hole 
stitch, and hem the remaining edges. 
Fig. 2.—This cambric cravat is ornamented on 
the ends with a long medallion made of white braid 
and lace stitch. For making the medallion draw the 
5 braided design on stiff paper, and sew on the braid, joining 
Fig. 2.—Section or it at the cross points, after which work the lace stitch in 
CuiLp's Crocuer the manner shown by the illustration. Lastly, edge the 
FRaIseE. medallion with picots, then loosen it from the paper and 
sew it to the cravat. 


Crochet Cap Crown, Toilette- 
ushion Cover, ete. 

Tue illustration is crocheted 
with fine cotton, and will serve 
for a cap, toilette-cushion cover, 
bottle-mat, etc. Worked with 
coarser cotton, it may also be 
used as an antimacassar. Begin 
the foundation with the large star 
figure on one of the seven triangu- 
lar parts as follows: Join a foun- 
dation of 8 ch. to a ring by means 
of 1 sl. (slip stitch) and work: 
Ist round.—16 se. (single cro- 
chet) around the ring. 2d round. 
—-* 1 se. in the following stitch, 
10 ch., passing over the last of 
these work back on the following 
nine 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double 
: crochet), 7 de., passing over a 
ticed. This finishos the lace. Crochet two rounds on | stitch of the former round, repeat from > seven times, thus 
the edge stitches of the neek-as follows +1stYound (with | forming eight leaflets. 3d round.— > 1 sl. in the following 
the coarser cotfon).—AlwayS"tisc. bétWeen two wang s¢. of the former round, 10 sl. in the unde?-yeins of 
after that always 1 ch. 2d round (With the finer edt- | the 10 eh. in which the de. were crochetedy9 sl. in 
ton).—Always alternately 1 de. (double crochet) in the the de., crechet also around the leaflet; from >*_re- 
fiest ch. of the former round, after that 1 ch. ; peat in the round, At the end of the round crochet 

Fig. 2.—Work this fraise crosswise as follows: On a | sl. to the point of the first leaflet. 4th round.—5 ch., 
foundation of 21 st. pass over the first st. and work | 1 downward p. (for this work 4 ch., take the needle 
} 12 sc., then four times altern- outof the stitch, put it through 
ately : ch., 1 de. in the second the first of the 4 ch., and draw 
following foundation stitch. the dropped loop through), 8 
* Now turn the work, crochet ch., 1 sc. in the point of the 
12 ch., then 1 de. in each sin- following leaflet, 8 ch., 1 
gle ch. of the former round, downward p., 3 ch., 1 se. in 
after each de. 1 ch., after this the point of the following leaf- 
12 sc. on the 12 sc. of the for- let, 6 ch., 1 downward p., 


three times alternate- Cattp’s CrocHetT 
ly 12 ch., 1 se. in the FRAISE. 

fifth following foun- 

dation stitch, 12 ch., 

2 se. separated by 12 ch. in the st.-on the 
under corner of the fraise, then always altern- 
ately 12 ch., 1 sc. in the edge 
stitch under the following wave, 


scallop of a former round five 
times alternately 2 sc., 5 ch. 
without passing over any stitch- 
es, then two more sc. ; pass over 
the single sc. between the two 
ch. scallops of the preceding 
round. 3d round.—In the mid- 
dle picot of each scallop 1 sc., 
after that always 10 ch. 4th 
round.—Always alternately 2 sl. 
in the following st. of the for- 
mer round, 3 ch. without pass- 
ing over any stitches; 
the single sc. of the for- 
mer round remain unno- 


Watcu anp Jewer Case. 



























Fig. 2.—Brarp anp Lace 
Stitcu Cravat Enp. 


6 ch., 1 sc. in the following leaflet, 
8 ch,, 1 downward p., 3 ch., 1 se. in 
the following leaflet, 6 ch., 1 down- 
# ward p., 6 ch., 1 se. in the 
following leaflet, 3 ch., 1 
upward p. (this is com- 
posed of 4 ch. and 1 sl. in 
the first of these), 5 ch., 1 
upward p., 3 ch., 1 se. in 
the following leaflet, 9 ch., 
1 downward p., 2 ch., 1 
sc. in the following leaflet, 
8 ch., 1 downward p., 3 
ch., 1 sl. in the following 
leaflet, and fasten the 
thread. Now crochet a 
similar but smaller star 
figure, which in the first 
round counts only 12 se., 
and in the second round 
only six leaflets, each com- 
posed of 1 sc., 1 sde., and 
4dc. Work the fourth 
round of this star figure 
from the illustration, and 
fasten it to two chain-stitch scallops of the completed 
large star figure. For the edge which finishes the star 
figures crochet six rounds as follows: Ist round.—Be- 
gin on the point designated by x on the illustration, 
crochet se, in the following chain-stitch scallop of 
the smaller star figure, 5 ch., 1 downward p., 8 ch., 
1 ste. (short treble crochet) in the same chain-stitch 
scallop of the star figure, 17 ch., fasten to the middle 
one of the 8 ch. (for this lay the 17 ch. backward), 
2 sl. in the last two stitches, 5 ch., 1 downward p., 
12 ch., fasten to the 11th of the 17 ch., 5 ch., fasten 
to the 5th of the 17 ch., + 4 ch., 1 downward p., 
4 ch., and fasten to the following chain-stitch pont 
of the little star figure, repeat once from +; 5 ch.. 


Crocuet Cap Crown, ToiLerre-Cusnion Cover, ETC. 
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1 downward p., 5 ch., 1 ste. in the following 
chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 1 downward p., 3 ch., 
fasten to the following free chain-stitch scallop 
of a large star figure, 5 ch,, fasten to the ste. so 
as to form a loop, 1 sl. in the next ch. before the 
ste., 5 ch., 1 downward p., 5 ch., 1 stc. in the 
following chain-stitch scallop, @ 4 ch., 1 down- 
ward p., 4 ch., and 1 ste. in the following chain- 
stitch scallop, from @ repeat twice; this finishes 


‘A 


ava 
US) 


Fig. 1.—Crocnet ano Netrep INSERTION 
FOR LINGERIE. 


the first half of this round, and the second half 
is crocheted to correspond to it. 2d round.—In 
each stitch of the former round 1 sc. 3d round. 
Always alternately 5 sc. in the following stitch, 
pass over one stitch, 1 sl., pass over one stitch ; 
on the point of the gore work between the two 
little scallops a large scallop composed of 5 se., 
for doing which crochet 4 ch. from the middle 





Tartep Lamp Cuimney Cover. 


one of the 5 se. of the second scallop, lay this 
backward, and fasten to the middle stitch of the 
first scallop, crochet 8 sc. in the 4 ch., then com- 
plete the second scallop with 2 se., and continue 
as before. At the end of the round work sl. as 
far as the middle of the first scallop of this round. 
4th round.—3 ch., which serve as | dec., then 
always alternately 3 ch., and 1 de. in the middle 
stitch of the following scallop; on the upper edge 
and on the point of the gore-shaped figure al- 
ways 4 ch. between the de., on the last point 
also 3 sdc. in one stitch of the former round (see 
illustration). 5th and 6th rounds.—Like the 2d 
and 3d rounds. In the 6th round crochet a large 
scallop with picots on the point between two lit- 
tle scallops similarly to the 3d round; beside 
this, in the first half of this round, work the nine 
chain-stitch bars which join the gore-shaped 
figures in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Work six more such figures. In working the 
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PROMENADE 


chain-stitch bars of each following gore fasten | 
to the preceding gore, and in the last round of 
the 7th gore fasten to the chain-stitch bars of the 
gore first completed, After this work in the 
centre of the mat a star like the one first de- | 
scribed, but composed of only seven leaflets, the | 
point of each of which must be fastened to the | 
point of a gore-like figure. Finish the outer | 
edge of the work with the following three rounds : 
Ist round.— * 5 de. in the middle stitch of the 
third scallop after the last bar between two gores, 
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then 7 times alternately 1 picot sc. (composed of 
2 ch., 3 upward picots always separated by 2 ch., 
2 ch.), 5 de. in the middle stitch of each second 
following scallop, then 2 ch., 1 downward p., 
3 ch., 1 upward p., 1 ch., 1 downward p., 3 ch., 
1 de. in the middle p. of the joining bar, 3 ch., 
1 downward p., 1 ch., 1 upward p., 3 ch., 1 down- 
ward p., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round. 


| —x* 5 de. on the 5 dec. of the former round, 


working the Ist and 2d and also the 4th and 5th 
of these off together, seven times alternately 1 
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picot scallop (1 ch., 5 p. each separated by 1 ch., 
1 ch.), 5 de. like the preceding, on the 5 de. of 
the former round ; after that 4 ch., 1 de. in the 
middle one of the 3 ch. before the upward p., 
2 ch., 1 upward p., 5 ch., 1 upward p., 2 ch., 
1 de. in the ch. after the following upward p., 
3 ch., and repeat from *. Crochet the 3d round 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet anp Cuaty-Stitcn 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


Promenade Toilette. 
Unver-Sxirt of Egyptian brown velvet, 
trimmed with two straight vandyked flounces 
of faille of a lighter shade, with a velvet van- 
dyked flounce between. Over-skirt of light 
brown faille, vandyked on the bottom, puffed en 
panier, with a velvet and two faille bands to 





Crocuet Lamp Curmney Cover. 


match the under-skirt. Short velvet basque 
with flowing sleeves, trimmed with faille. Faille 
under-sleeves and peplum. Egyptian brown vel- 
vet hat, trimmed with blue chrysanthemums, 
Donna Maria gauze veil wound under the chin. 


Insertions for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE insertions serve for trimming drawers, 
under-skirts, bed-linen, etc. For the insertion, 
Fig. 1, work the middle part in netting. Make 
a foundation of the requisite length with fine 
cotton over a mesh two-fifths of an inch in cir- 
cumference. Work in this a round of coarse 
cotton over a mesh an inch in diameter, and then 
again a round with fine cotton over the smaller 
mesh,.in doing which twist each stitch of the 
former round once. Run a thread through the 
stitches of this round, cut off the foundation 
thread, loose the knots from the stitches of the 
first round, and work in the latter a round with 
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the coarse cotton, and then a round with the fine 
cotton, again using the different meshes, and 
twisting the stitches of the former round while 
working the second. With fine twisted cotton 
crochet on the sides of the netted stripe: Ist 
round.—In each stitch 5 sc. (single crochet). 
2d round.—In each stitch of the preceding 
round 1 de. (double crochet), 3d round.—* 
Take a loop out of each of the following wo 
stitches, and work both loops off together with 
one thread. Then draw out the loop on the 
needle two-fifths of an inch, retain this on the 
needle, and repeat from *. 4th round.—* 
Intertwine the following two picots by taking 
the second picot on the crochet needle and 
drawing it from the back to the front through 
the first picot, then running the needle through 
the second picot just drawn through, and draw- 
ing the first picot through. In this crochet now 
2 sc., and then 2 sc. also in the second picot. 
Repeat from *. Fill the holes of the netting, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, with 
wheels worked in button-hole stitch with fine 
thread. 

Fig. 2.—This insertion is worked cross-wise 
with rather coarse thread. The figures on the 
edge are worked with enameled cotton, and the 
middle part, which imitates linen open-work, is 
worked with chain stitches. Begin with a 
foundation of fifty-seven stitches. Passing over 
the last three of these crochet back: Ist round. 
—On the following three stitches of the founda- 
tion always 1 dc., after this five times alternate- 
ly 1 ch. ing over a foundation stitch, 1 dc., 
then 1 i: pasdins over one stitch, 3 dc. in the 
following three stitches, 20 ch. passing over an 
equal number of stitches, 3 dc. in the following 
three stitches, five times alternately 1 ch. pass- 
ing over a foundation stitch, 1 de., 1 ch. passing 
over one stitch, 3 de. in the following three stitch- 
es. Then work 3 ch., and turn the work for the 
2d round.—Work this like the Ist round, always 
bringing the dc. on the de. of the preceding round, 
and putting the needle through both upper veins 
of the stitches. Continue in this manner till the 
insertion has reached the requisite length ; then 
work the figures shown on the illustration by 
working over every two and two de. Join the 
middle chain stitch rows in the manner shown 
by the illustration with coarse thread. 

Both of these insertions make pretty and sub- 
stantial trimming for under-clothing; and may 
be worked in linen or cotton thread, according 
to the material which they are designed to trun. 


Crochet Lamp Chimney Cover. 
See illustration on page 777. 

Croonet this cover either with fine twisted crochet 
cotton, or with silk it the color of the remaining 
trinming of the mat. The illustration consists of a 
rose com) of six rows of leaves, and of twelve 

ndent leaf twigs. Begin each twig on the point as 

lows: * 7 ch., 1 etc. (short treble crochet) in the 
third, 1 te. in the second of the 7 ch., this forms half 
of a leaflet, now repeat from »* once, lay the two 
halves together, and-crochet 1-sl. (slip stitch) in the 
first of the first 7 ch., this completes a leaflet. After 
this crochet 8 ch. for the stem, and then two adjacent 
leafets ; having completed the second of these leaflets, 
turn the work so that the single leaflet first worked 
shall be turned downward, crochet 1 sl. in the middle 
between the two opposite leaflets, after that 3 ch. for 
the stem, and so on till the twig counts seven pairs 
of leaflets gradually increasing in size toward the top. 
For the leaflets of the third and fourth pair always 
crochet 7 ch., 1 tc. in the third, and 1 Itc. in the second 
of the 7 ch.; for the leaflets of the last three pair cro- 
chet 8 ch., 2 Itc. in the third, and 1 double Itc. in the 
second of the 8ch. Work the leaflets for the rose like 
those for the twig. The first circle counts six leaflets, 
each of stc. and tc.; 1 ch. is always worked between 
the leaflets, and the last leaflet of a circle is always 
fastened to the first by means ofisl. For the second 
circle work eight leaflets, for the third circle twelve, 
and for the fourth circle fifteen leaflets, each of tc. 
nd Ite. The fifth and sixth circles each count eight- 
pen leaflets of ltc. and double itc., always separated by 
ch. Sew the completed circles of leaflets, in the 
manner shown by the illustration, to a circular piece 
of pasteboard covered with silk, and fasten this on a 
stopper covered with silk, on the upper edge of which 
arrangs the twigs of leaflets. 


Tatted Lamp Chimney Cover. 
See illustration on page 777. 


Tars lamp chimney cover is tatted with green silk. 
It consists of long and short leaf twigs, the up) r 
ends of which are fastened on a tatted rosette which 
covers a stopper covered with 
one of the shorter rin, the leaflets of which grow 
smaller toward the point, and work for one of the 


ite the firs' 
the reverse order of stitches and picots ; that is, 7 ds., 
1 Ro 9 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 p., 
4ds. Now run the thread on the under side of the 
leaflet to the two single p. of both leaflets, join them 
by means of these two picots, and work close on these 
two similar leaflets; two similar pairs of leaftets fol- 
low these, and after this two pairs of leaflets each of 
which counts 1 p. fewer, and only 8 and 6 ds., instead of 
9andT. The following pair of leaves must be worked 
eyes poe f smaller. The number of stitches on 
end leaflets are distinguishable in the illustration. 
The longer twigs consist of pairs of leaflets worked 
in the same manner as the preceding. Having worked 
twelve such twigs, cover a op need with green silk, 
and fasten on the top of it a circular piece of paste- 
also with green silk, and correspond- 
ing in size to the top of the chimney ; then fasten the 
t op the edges of this in the manner shown by the 
illustration. Cover the upper of it with a rosette 
com: of twelve circles of = of graduated size. 
with the middle (smal. r) circle and work for 
~~ times alternately 1 ds., 1 Bs and, lastly, 
jicots of the rosette must all be two-fifths 
ofan inch long. At the distance of a fifth of an inch 
- follows a second circle of 12 p., and after the same 
a third circle composed of 16 p. In the 4th cir- 
which counts 14 p., ye Oe each separated by 
2ds. The following Faw les are enlarged in the 
same ne yemeg he the picots of each successive 
circle stand out beyond those of the preceding. Lay 
the circles on each other and fasten them with a few 
stitches, after which sew them to the pasteboard cover. 
These covers will be found very useful in keeping 
lamp chimneys free from the dust which is apt to accu- 
mulate t and dim the light when they are left 
open during the daytime. 


Alphabet in Herring-Bone Stitch. 
See illustration on page 777. 
Iphabet is especially suitable for the mark- 
et-handkerchiefs. The embroidery may be 
with fine embroidery or marking cot- 
with black or colored silk. The white 
are worked in half-polka stitch, the white 
in satin stitch, and the rest of the letters, as shown 
by the illustration, in herring-bone stitch. 
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AFGHAN CUSTOMS. 


S was said by one who knew them well, if 
the European reverses every thing which 
he considers proper in manners and right in hab- 
its, he will probably reach the point of view of 
his Indian fellow-men. You show courtesy in 
Europe by taking off your hat; to cover the 
head and uncover the feet is to show respect in 
the East. ‘The European asks ‘‘ with effusion” 
after his friend’s wife and family ? it is the great- 
est insult to a Hindoo or Mohammedan. You 
invite your acquaintance to dine with you; he 
would break his caste and imperil his salvation 
if he accepted. You dance for your own delight 
in Europe; you pay to have it done for you in 
Bengal. Type of the whole state of things—you 
write from left to right in the West, and reverse 
it in Hindostan. 

The independent tribes of Afghanistan inhabit 
a great hill district, varying in width from twen- 
ty-five to eighty miles, with an inner range rising 
into very lofty mountains, 20,000 feet high and 
more. One beautiful snowy peak, about 16,000 
feet in height, is called the tent of Solomon 
(where old maps remark incidentally that ‘‘ the 
ark rested’’), and can be seen fifty or sixty miles 
across the plain. 

‘The want of water beyond reach of the river is 
the grand impediment to cultivation and civiliza- 
tion; it is accordingly a religious duty to supply 
it, and a proverb declares that “‘ Three things 
only make a man: to have a son born to him, to 
plant a tree, and to dig a well,” and this duty is 
sometimes strangely performed. One evening a 
troop of the Irregular Force on march stopped at a 
few solitary huts; but they could find no inhabit- 
ants, and the well was dry. Seeing a hole with 
a heap of earth beside it, however, the officer 
looked down into the darkness, and a little weak 
old voice called out from the bottom, praying 
him, for the love of God, to draw up a basketful 
of soil to the surface of the earth. He did as he 
was asked; and then the old man, still out of 
the depths of his hoie, explained how he had 
vowed to dig a well; that now for many years 
he had spent nearly all of every day picking 
away the earth with his little scoop, depending 
upon any passer-by whom he could persuade to 
help him for removing the “spoil,” by spoon- 
fuls as it were, with a string and an old basket, 
which he was too weak to do himself. He went 
up and down by some wretched bits of stick and 
cord, had dug forty feet and more, and was ex- 
pecting to reach water quickly. No hermit was 
ever more solitary. And then the troop moved 
on to find supplies elsewhere, and no one ever 
heard the result of the poor little burrower's un- 
wearied perseverance. The blood-feuds among 
the clansmen are ferocious. ‘Thereis, however, a 
sort of money tariff. Thirty-six rupees is the price 
of a man when murdered, and only fourteen for 
a woman; but then she is worth this money, 
whether alive or dead. If she is carried off, the 
offender is required either to pay her value or 
to supply another as good to the husband or fa- 


ther to whom she belonged, and who has there- ; 


fore lost her services. (Query: Who is to be 
the judge whether the new wife is or is not an 
equivalent to the old one?) She is a very use- 
ful chattel, meaning work and doing it. Be- 
sides which, fourteen rupees is not cheap, and 
does not at all imply a low money value. A 
cow may be bought for one or two rupees; s0 
that she is worth a number of cows. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpeEDT. | 


HE Emperor has just set out for Compiégne, 

where he will receive a large number of in- 
vited guests. These will not be quite the same 
as if the Empress were present ; for it is a known 
fact that Napoleon III. is not very fond of all 
of his wife’s friends. He has made out the list 
of visitors, on which figure the names of Ma- 
dame Alphonse de Rothschild, De Lasmarismas, 
De Lagremée, the Misses Harvey, two Ameri- 
can ladies in favor, and the Duchesses Fernand 
Nunez and De Sesto-d’Albuquerque. Princess 
Mathilde will do the honors, unless she is pre- 
vented by certain unpleasant occurrences which 
she has brought upon herself. This is the story, 
which has never yet found its way into print: 

M. Sainte-Beuve, the Academician who has 
just died, has long been as celebrated a man of 
wit as an eminent writer and critic. He be- 
gan by making himstlf known as a poet, under 
the name of Joseph Delorme, and sundry vol- 
umes of his verses attracted much notice. Sub- 
sequently he gave proofs of great critical talent, 
and was the author of the “‘ History of Port Rey- 
al”—a work of much research and interest. He 
was made Senator, and it is said that Princess 
Mathilde, with whom he was in friendly rela- 
tions, contributed to procure him this favor. 
The Princess, whose wit and brilliancy are well 
known, let herself be drawn into writing confi- 
dential -notes to Sainte-Beuve, in which she in- 
dulged in sarcasms on the court, and even some- 
times in harsh judgments of the Emperor and Em- 
press. M. Sainte-Beuve was guilty of the impru- 
dence of not destroying these dangerous notes, 
and it is said that the Princess is greatly an- 
noyed at knowing them to be in the hands of 
his executors. 

Much anxiety is felt concerning the health of 
Prince Metternich, who has been wounded in a 
duel with the Count De Beaumont, caused by 
compromising letters discovered by the latter in 
his wife’s boudoir. The Princess Metternich, 
naturally displeased at the subject of the duel, 
has not been near her husband, but remains with 
her children at Johannisberg. Prince Metter- 
nich is at the castle of Bussiéres, nursed by Ma- 
dame De Bussitres and her sister Madame De 
Pourtalés. This calls to mind an historical rem- 








iniscence. The beautiful Madame De Pour- 
talés is the daughter of M. De Bussiéres, who, 
according to report, was the natural son of Louis 
Philippe, so that she is the grand-daughter of 
the late king. This story of the Countess De 
Beaumont and her husband's three duels is in 
every one’s mouth. It is long since a fair dame 
has caused so many swords to be drawn in her 
service, and it appears very fortunate that none 
of the combatants has as yet succumbed. M. 
Halley Claparéde, the first adversary of the 
Count De Beaumont, is on the road to recovery ; 
M. De la Redorte is saved; and Prince Metter- 
nich is alone in danger. In any case, the great 
scandal of the affair will, it is said, prevent the 
Prince from continuing to represent the Court of 
Vienna at Paris. Behold the world of fashion 
here deprived of its brightest star ! 

Speaking of stars brings us back to the one 
that remains in possession of the lyric stage, and 
most assuredly without a rival, ‘The reappear- 
ance of the diva Patti caused a sort of a riot at 
the Theatre Francais. An immense crowd of 
fashionables besieged the door to hear her. Al- 
most at the last moment ‘‘ 'Trovatore” was substi- 
tuted for ‘‘'Traviata ;” and it was announced that 
the diva, who had taken a sudden cold in the 
change of the weather, was unable to sing, and 
that the money would be returned to those who 
wished it. 

We noticed Princess Mathilde in the Imperial 
box, dressed in white Chambery gauze, in the 
Watteau style, with a double skirt, the second 
looped by cherry velvet sash ends with deep 
fringe. The corsage was @ la Louis XV., 
with sabot sleeves of white lace. The hair 
was dressed with short flat bandeaux in front, 
and curls behind, glittering with a shower of 
small pendent diamonds. From time to time 
the Princess wrapped herself in a large black lace 
shawl. Close by her was the Countess Rimoli, 
née Bonaparte, in a white pékin dress with broad 
green stripes, with princesse redingote and re- 
vers over a low corsage. 

A few days before a beautiful woman, dressed 
in deep mourning, in an opera box had attracted 
universal attention. It was the Marquise De 
Caux, in mourning for the Duke De Valmy, a 
near relative of her husband. 

A great piece is in preparation for the Théatre 
du Chatelet, and the manager has offered Patti 
a million franes for a ten months’ engagement as 
prima donna. She refused. She has prior en- 
gagements; that with Russia obliges her to be 
at St. Petersburg on the 8th of November. She 
will, nevertheless, generously sing once before 
her departure for the benefit of Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt—an actress even more cele- 
brated for her beauty than her genius, who has 
lost all she possessed by a fire. 

If political tranquillity is wholly restored there 
will be brilliant festivities on the Empress’s re- 
turn, and splendid toilettes are being prepared 
on all sides for the winter. The richest are of 
silk velvet in light colers—light gray, vert d'eau, 
pale blue, and fawn—with Louis XIV. patterns 
and silver stripes. Curled feathers around the 
tunics and trains are, with lace, the favorite 
trimmings. Old laces—point, guipure, point 
de Venise, and Brussels—are particularly sought 
after, and have greatly increased in price within 
the last year. India shawls are much worn again, 
arranged in a half-Metternich tunic, with a pro- 
fusion of passementerie to match the shawl. 
Worth has been preparing many Oriental cos- 
tumes, which the Empress, it is said, will wear 
on her return, ELIANE DE Marsy. 











DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘“‘THE ATHENS OF PERICLES.” 


It may be remembered that Temple De Ben- 
ham, smoking his after-dinner pipe in the porch 
of a certain river-side hostelry, chanced, one 
memorable evening, to overhear some fragments 
of a sufficiently unimportant dialogue in the ad- 
joining parlor. The speakers were Mr. and Miss 
Alleyne ; and almost the first expression of opin- 
ion to which De Benham heard the painter give 
utterance in the course of that brief conversation 
was his dislike to the painting of commission pic- 
tures. 

To hundreds—nay, to thousands—of strug- 
gling artists such expression of opinion would 
sound like affectation or insanity ; but in Mr. Al- 
leyne's case it was literally true. He loved to 


paint a picture for his own pleasure—to take his 
own time about it—to feel himself unfettered 
alike in the choice and treatment of his subject. 
Then, and then only, he used to say, it was pos- 
sible for him to do full justice to the power that 
was in him, ‘Then only, as his daughter would 
admit when appealed to for confirmation of the 
fact, he was wont to work with genuine industry. 

Yet Mr. Alleyne seldom found leisure to pro- 
duce more than one such picture in the year, and 
there were sometimes years when even that one 
was not forthcoming. His hands, in truth, were 
always more than sufficiently full of those com- 
missions which he professed to hate. Hate them 

3 he might, however, and grumble over them as 
‘\e might, he was bound either to accept them 
«: forfeit his connection. Now Mr. Alleyne was 
not a popular painter. He was not an R.A., 
nor even an A.R.A. He exhibited very little; 
for his works, being executed to order, went home 
to their owners, for the most part, as soon as fin- 
ished. His reputation, in short, high as it was, 
scarcely strayed beyond the limits of a certain 
small circle of aristocratic patrons; and Mr. 
Alleyne was not the man to give up that ‘‘ audi- 
ence, fit though few,” for the wider arena but 
less certain issues of public favor. He knew the 
value of his connection, and fully appreciated the 
advantages accruing thereunto. It maintained 
him in comfort, and, had he cared to work hard- 
er and spend less, would have maintained him in 
affluence. It ministered to the gratification of 
his tastes ; and it opened to him the sort of soci- 
ety he liked best to mix in. For about seven 
months out of every twelve, for instance, Mr. 
Alleyne would be staying at the country place 
of one or other of his patrons, painting park 
glades, ancestral oaks, Elizabethan halls, ter- 

races, galleries, and all those wonderful land- 
scape and architectural subjects in which our old 
English homes are rich beyond all parallel. 
Treated on these occasions with all the honors 
of a guest, he rode, and drove, and dined, and 
was invited out with his hosts, and fared like a 
prince. At other times, when not actually stay- 
ing at the great house, he would lodge at the 
steward’s, or some neighboring farm, or establish 
himself, as at Cillingford, in the village inn, and 
have his daughter with him. In the winters he 
staid at home, still painting commissions from 
sketches made upon the spot, dining out fre- 
quently, and spending most of his evenings at his 
club, Mr. Alleyne, in short, led a very pleasant, 
easy life, and amused himself by grumbling at the 
sources of his prosperity. 

Still, as it has already been stated, the artist 
did occasionally make time to produce what he 
called a ‘‘ holiday picture ;” and this holiday pic- 
ture, if not bought up before it left his studio, 
was sure to be sold the day of the private view. 
It had not happened to him, indeed, for many a 
long year—not, perhaps, since he had become a 
father and a widower—to have one of these pic- 
tures left upon his hands. 

Now it so fell out that, during the early spring 
of 1861, Mr. Alleyne solaced himself in the in- 
tervals of his other labors by taking up a certain 
neglected canvas that had been standing with its 
face to the wall for years; and, falling into a 
sudden enthusiasm for the subject (as one is apt 
to do with a sketch or poem long laid aside and 
forgotten), he finished it at a white heat, and got 
it off in time for the Academy. Having been at 
work upon it with closed doors up to the last 
moment, he did not, this time, sell it off the easel; 
but it was sold, and the red star was on the frame, 
before the rooms in Trafalgar Square had been 
thrown open more than an hour to that favored 
multitude whom the President invites to the pri- 
vate view. And the purchaser of the picture was 
Mr. Hardwicke. 

It happened, of course, through the mere acci- 
dent of taste. Mr. Hardwicke knew nothing of 
Mr. Alleyne, except by reputation; and Mr. Al- 
leyne knew nothing of Mr. Hardwicke, except 
that he remembered to have heard the name, but 
could not tell in what connection. 

‘** The picture is sold, Juliet,” he said, when 
he went home that afternoon. 

‘* Of course it is sold, papa,” replied his daugh- 
ter, lovingly. ‘‘I never doubted that. Has Sir 
Edwin Fletcher bought it ?” 

‘* No—a stranger. A Mr. Hardwicke. I fan- 
cy I know the name. Do you remember any 
thing about him ?” 

Miss Alleyne turned to the window, and began 
plucking the dead leaves from her geraniums. 

** Where does he live?” she asked. 

** He is down in the Red Book for a house in 
the Regent's Park, a place in Kent, and some 
warehouse in the City.” 

Then I think I know. He is a cousin of 
Mr, Archibald Blyth.” 

** Ay ?—a man of some position, too.” 

**T believe he is very rich,” said Miss Alleyne. 

And then there were some moments of silence. 

‘* By-the-way,” said Mr. Alleyne, presently, 
‘*is it not to this Mr. Hardwicke’s employment 
that that other young fellow, Debenham, has be- 
taken himself ?” 

Miss Alleyne bent over her flowers. 

“«T—yes, I think so,” she replied. 

‘* A strange turn for a young man of talent to 
take! I fancied he was devoted to his art.” 

Miss Alleyne made no reply. 

‘* But it’s a self-indulgent, money-making, de- 
generate age,” said the painter, philosophically, 

**and the true spirit of art is well-nigh extinct. 
I think, my love, I will take a cup of strong cof- 
fee and a chasse of curacoa before I go to dress.” 

‘To dress?” said Miss Alleyne. ‘‘I thought 
you dined at home to-night, papa.” 

“Ah, I forgot to tell you before—Captain 
Bathurst has asked me to join him at the Carl- 
ton. You are not disappointed, my love?” 

Miss Alleyne smiled, and would not allow that 
she was in the least disappointed. 

** You know of old,” she said, “ that I do not 





mind dining alone.” 
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She did not add, however, that, accustomed as 
she was to his absence, she had of late so lost her 


779 





Federal commander. But almost before those 
rolling echoes had died away the Stormy Petrel 


tan bod of spiri‘s that she had come almost | was half a mile ahead, and not an outline of the 


ol 
to the recurrence of these solitary evenings. 

‘* He is a gentlemanly-looking man,” said Mr. 
Alleyne, presently, while sipping his coffee and 
curagoa. 

*¢ Who, dear papa?” 

‘* Mr. Hardwicke.” 

“* Did you see him ?” 

‘*Fora moment. I went up to learn who had 
bought the picture, and the secretary pointed him 
out to me as he was leaving the rooms.” 

‘*T hope he has the taste to appreciate it,” said 
Miss Alleyne. 

‘* Well, he has had the taste to buy it,” said 
the painter. 

be proves nothing. It may have taken 
his fancy; or some one may have advised him ; 
or he may have been to the placg, and bought it 
for the association.” 

** Qu’ importe? His check will be none the 
less valid.” a 

** Nay, —your best picture!” 

Mr. Ties, ar to go, pinched his daugh- 
ter’s ear, and said, smilingly : 

‘* Ah, pussy, you always think the last picture 
is the best!” 

** You always think it is the worst.” 

** Just so. The artist desponds, missing his 
ideal; the loving woman by his side (wife or 
daughter, as the case may be) sees his work with 
the eyes of her heart, and finds no fiaw. That 
is one of the few pleasant laws that hold this un- 
comfortable world together.” 

** Generalize as much as you like, papa,” said 
Miss Alleyne, with something of her old, pretty, 
willful manner, ‘‘I maintain that ‘ The Athens 
of Pericles’ is the best picture you ever painted.” 

Mr. Alleyne stopped with his hand on the door. 

** By-the-way,” he said, ‘‘did you ever hear 
young Blyth speak of his cousin’s sister, Miss 

ardwicke ?” 

‘*T did not even know that there was a Miss 
Hardwicke. What of her?” 

‘* What of her? Simply that she is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw in my life.” 

And with this he closed the door, and was 


ne. 

Miss Alleyne looked after him as if scarcely 
realizing the full meaning of his words. The 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen in his 
life! It was a sweeping assertion—such an asser- 
tion as one accepts, for the most part, with a cer- 
tain degree of silent qualification. Perhaps Miss 
Alleyne was so qualifying it in her own mind; 
at all events, she sat for a long time grave, and 
pale, and earnestly thinking. Then, having the 
dead geranium leaves in her lap, she began slow- 
ly shredding them to pieces—shredding them to 


* pieces, and casting the fragments into the fire- 


place one by one. 

The most beautiful woman he had ever seen in 
his life! Ay, and probably one of the richest 
women, too. Beautiful—and rich—and Mr. 
Hardwicke’s sister! Her mind kept traveling 
round those three facts with a persistency that 
was painful to herself. She went over them 
again, and again, and again. And so the dusk 
came on and found her still thinking. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 

“« Guess it’s the Roanoke,” observed the pilot, 
calmly. 

Even as he said the words, the American 
loomed out distincter, closer, within pistol-shot 
from deck to deck. 

The captain of the Stormy Petrel answered 
the hostile summons. 

** Ay, ay, Sir,” he shouted through his speak- 
ing-trumpet. ‘‘ We are hove to.” 

And then he called down the tube to those in 
the engine-room, ‘‘ Ease her!” 

“* You won’t stop the boat, Captain Hay ?” ex- 
claimed De Benham, breathlessly. 

“*T have Pe Sate her, Sir,” snarled the captain. 

Then thundered a second mandate from the 
threatening phantom alongside. 

“* Lay to, for boats!” 

To which the captain again responded: ‘‘ Ay, 
ay, Sir!” 

De.Benham ground his teeth. ‘‘ But—God 
of heaven! man,” he said, scarcely conscious of 
his own vehemence, “‘ do you give in thus—with- 
out an effort?” 

The captain turned upon him with an oath. 

“*Who says I'm going to give in?” he answer- 
ed, savagely. ‘* Wait till you sec me do it, Sir!” 

And now the Stormy Petrel, her steam being 
suddenly turned off, had ceased to move. All on 
deck stood silent, motionless, waiting with sus- 
pended breath. They could hear the captain 
of the cruiser issuing his rapid orders—trace, 
through the fog, the outline of the quarter-boats 
as they were lowered into the water—hear the 
splash of the oars, the boisterous gayety of the 
men— ; 

De Benham uttered a suppressed groan, and 
the perspiration stood in great beads upon his 
forehead. He was powerless; and the sense of 
his powerlessness was intolerable. 

** Will you let them board us ?” he said, hoarse- 
ly, pointing to the boats, now half-way between 
the two vessels, 

The captain grinned, put his lips again to the 
tube, shouted down to the engineer, ‘‘ Full speed 
ahead !” and with one quivering leap, the Stormy 
Petred shot out again upon her course, like a grey- 
hound let loose. 

“There, Mr. Supercargo,” said the captain, 
grimly; ‘‘that’s my way of giving in. Our 
American friend will hardly desert his boats upon 
the open sea in such a night as this—even for the 
fun of capturing a blockade-runner.” 

At this moment a red flash and a tremendous 
report declared the prompt indignation of the 





| cruiser was visible through the fog. 


“ 


Waal, now,” said Mr. Zachary Polter, 

‘* that’s what I call sinful extravagance. I cal- 
c'late them chaps will come to want good pow- 
der and shot some day, afore they die.” 

De Benham went up to the captain with ex- 
tended hand. 

| **Captain Hay,” he said, frankly, ‘‘I spoke 
| just now under excitement—I beg your pardon.” 

The captain granted, and yielded his hand 
somewhat unwillingly. 

‘* It is not the supercargo’s place, Mr. Deben- 
ham, to question the discretion of the captain,” 
he said, with some asperity—and turned away. 

De Benham accepted the rebuke in silence, 
knowing that he had deserved it. 

The night passed over without further inci- 
dent, and by five o'clock next morning the 
Stormy Petrel was within eight hours of her des- 
tination. Both captain and pilot had calculated 
on making considerably less way in the time, and 
had allowed a much wider margin for detours 
and delays; so that now they were not a little 
perplexed at finding themselves so near the end 
of their journey. ‘To go on was impossible; for 
they could only hope to slip through the cordon 
under cover of the night. And yet to remain 
where they were was almost as bad. However, 
they had no alternative ; so, after some little con- 
sultation, they agreed to lie to for the present, 
keeping up their steam meanwhile, and holding 
themselves in readiness to repeat the manceuvres 
of yesterday whenever any vessel hove in sight. 

The fog had now cleared off. The day was 
brilliant ; the sky one speckless dome of intens- 
est blue; the sun an intolerable Splendor fast 
climbing to the zenith. The blockade-runners, 
who would have given much for dark and cloudy 
weather, revenged themselves by saying uncivil 
things of the glorious luminary ; till presently a 
long, black, horizontal cloud on the horizon 
warned them of a steamer in the offing, where- 
upon they edged away in the opposite direction 
as quickly as possible. 

And now their troubles had begun again. 
Sometimes it was a frigate, sometimes a mer- 
chant ship, sometimes a steamer, sometimes a 
sloop of war—but it was always something ; and 
the Stormy Petrel was perpetually sheering off to 
one or other point of the compass. 

Toward sunset, Mr. Zachary Polter began to 
look grave. 

**Guess we sha'n’t know whar we air if this 
game goes on much longer,” said he. ‘‘ It aren't 
in natur not to get out of one’s reck’ning arter 
dodgin’ and de-vi-atin’ all day long in this style.” 

Still there was no help for it. Dodge and de- 
viate the Stormy Petrel must, if she was to be 
kept out of harm’s way; and even so, with all 
her dodging and deviating, it seemed well-nigh 
mireculous that she should escape observation. 

At length, as evening drew on and the sun 
neared the horizon, preparations were made for 
the final run. Both captain and pilot, by the 
help of charts, soundings, ana so forth, had pret- 
ty well satisfied themselves as to their position, 
and Mr. Zachary Polter, knowing at what hour 
it would be high tide.on the bar, had calculated 
the exact time for going into the harbor. 

“*Twouldn’t be amiss, cap’n,” said this latter, 
“if you was te change that white weskit for 
suthin dark; nor if you, Sir,” turning to De 
Benham, ‘‘ was to get quit o’ that light suit alto- 
gether for the nex few hours.” 

The captain muttered something about ‘‘ un- 
necessary nonsense ;” but went to his cabin, all 
the same, to change the obnoxious garment. 
Whereupon Mr. Zachary Poilter gave it as his 
opinion that if the captain and all on board were 
to black the whites of their eyes and put their 
teeth in mourning it would not be more than 
the occasion warranted. 

After this an unlucky cock, which had traveled 
with them in the character of a deck-passenger 
all the way from Liverpool (but was addicted to 
crowing lustily about midnight and the small 
hours of the morning), was hurried by the stew- 
ard to an untimely end. And then, the brief 
twilight being already past, the engineers piled 
on the coal; the captain gave the word ; and the 
Stormy Petrel steered straight for Charleston. 

And now it is night; clear, but not overclear, 
although the stars are shining. Objects, how- 
ever, are discernible at some distance, and ships 
are sighted continually. But as none of these 
lie directly in his path, and as he knows his own 
boat to be invisible by night beyond a certain 
radius, the captain on his course unhesi- 
ee q fs the a oe the acne 3 seem to 

y. tormy now clearing the waters 
at full speed, stretches herself like a racer to her 
work, flinging the spray over her sharp bows and 
Fay ag onward tly. About midnight 

e stars begin to cloud over and the night thick- 
ens ; but there is still no mist upon the sea. To- 
ward two in the morning their patent lead tells 
that they are nearing shore. Then the pilot 
gives orders to ‘‘slow down the engines’—a 
breathless silence prevails—every eye is on the 
watch, every ear on the alert--and, momentarily 
expecting to catch their first glimpse of the 
blockading squadron, they steal slowly and cau- 
tiously on their way. 

And now the sense of time becomes suddenly 
reversed. Up to this point the hours had gone 
by like minutes ; but now the minutes go by like 
hours. Beacons there are none to guide them, 
for the harbor-lights have all been abolished 
since the arrival of the enemies’ ships outside the 
bar ; but those on board began to ask themselves 
whether some outline of the coast ought not, ere 
this, to be visible. And then comes that other 
question—have they indeed so ‘‘ dodged and de- 
yiated” that the pilot has lost his reckoning? 

Still the Stormy Petrel creeps on—still each 
fresh sounding brings her into shallower water 





—-still those eager watchers stare into the dark- 
ness, knOwing that the tide will turn and the 
dawn be drawing on ere long, and that after sun- 
rise neither speed nor skill can save them. 

At length, when suspense is sharpened almost 
to pain, there comes into sight a faint, indefinite 
something, which presently resolves itself into the 
outline of a large vessel lying at anchor, with her 
head to the wind and a faint spark of light at her 
prow. 

Mr. Zachary Polter slaps his thigh triumph- 
antly. 

‘* That ar’s the senior officer's ship,” he whis- 
pers. ‘‘ She lies jest tew mile off the mouth o’ 
Charleston Harbor—an’ she’s bound, yer see, to 
show a light to her own cruisers. .Darned, now, 
if we ain't fixed it uncommon tidy this time!” 

And now, not one by one, but, as it were, sim- 
ultaneously, the whole line of blockaders comes 
into sight, some to the right, some to the left of 
that which shows the light. Of these they count 
six besides the flag-ship, all under way and glid- 
ing slowly, almost imperceptibly, to and fro in 
the darkness. 

Between some two of these the Stormy Petrel 
must make her final run; and upon this point 
there ensues a momentary altercation between 
captain and pilot—the former insisting that the 
widest passage lies between two cruisers a little 
way off to the right, and the latter preferring to 
go in between the flag-ship and the nearest block- 
ader on the left. 

**Tell yer, cap'n,” says he, emphatically, ‘‘ yer 
downright wrong this fit. I guess we shall git 
threw as right as a fiddle; but if we air cotched 
sight of—wa’al, then, we know that one of the 
tew’s at anker and can’t run arter us. Besides, 
the flag-ship allers lies nighest in with the chan- 
nel.” 

So the captain gives in sulkily, as is his wont ; 
steam is again got up to the highest pressure ; 
and the Stormy Petrel rushes on at full speed. 
Then the two ships between which lies her peril- 
ous path grow momentarily clearer and nearer, 
and a dark ridge of coast becomes dimly visible 
beyond them. 

And now the supreme moment is at hand. 
Straight and fast the good boat flies, her propel- 
lers throbbing furiously, like a pulse at high fe- 
ver, and the water hissing past her bows. Now 
every man on board holds his breath. Now flag- 
ship and cruiser (the one about half a mile to the 
right, the other about half a mile to the left) lie 
but a few hundred yards ahead—now, for the 
briefest second, the Stormy Petre is in a line 
with both—now she has left them as many hun- 
dred yards astern—and now, all at once, she is 
in the midst of the current, and rushing straight 
at that long white ridge of boiling surf which 
marks the position of the bar! 

“* By Jove!” says the captain, drawing a long 
breath, *‘ we've done it.” 

** Don’t yew make tew sartin, cap’n, till we’re 
over the bar,” replies Mr. Zachary Polter. ‘‘We 
ain’t out o’ gunshot range yet a while.” 

Over the bar they are, however, ere long, safe 
and successful. 

And now the steam-whistle is blown twice, 
shrill and fearlessly, and two white lights are 
hung out over the bows of the vessel; for their 
pilot has been in before, and knows the signals 
necessary to be observed inside the cordon. 
Were these signals neglected, the Stormy Petrel 
would be fired upon by the Confederate forts. 

And now, too, lights are lit, and tongues are 
loosened, and even Captain Frank Hay unbends 
for once, promising the men a double allowance 
of grog, and inviting De Benham and Heneage 
to a bottle of Champagne in his own cabin. A 
long irregular line of coast has meanwhile 
emerged, as it were, into the gray of dawn; and 
just as the first flush of crimson streams up the 
eastern sky the Stormy Petrel casts anchor un- 
der the sand-bag batteries of Morris Island. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FIRST NUGGET. 


Morris Istanp, seen by broad daylight, 
proved to be an unattractive place enough, low 
and flat, diversified by rolling mounds of sand, 
patches of starved grass, and bitter salt-water 
marshes. There were tents pitched here and 
there among the sand-hills; and just against the 
beach, long banks of sand-bag batteries, sur- 
mounted by a line of black parapet, port-holed 
like a ship’s side, with the muzzles of the guns 
grinning through. 

Sullivan’s Island—a long tongue of land run- 
ning out some way lower down on the opposite 
shore—partook apparently of the same low, 
sandy, marshy characteristics, relieved, however, 
by the noble water-front of Fort Moultrie; while 
midway between both shores, the Stars and Bars 
flaunting gayly overhead, rose, as it seemed, sheer 
out of the broad waters of the estuary, the bat- 
tered, eyeless walls of Fort Sumter. 

Yellow and turbid as the Tiber at the foot of 
St. Angelo flowed river and tide, now fast ebbing 
out to sea. White and dazzling stretched the 
sandy shores on either side. A hot wind blew, 
oppressive as the Italian sirocco, and thick with 
sand as the winds of the Egyptian desert. Half 
choked, half blinded, with smarting eyes, parch- 
ed lips, and burning throats, the crew of the 
Stormy Petrel agreed together that the bold de- 
fenders of these harbor forts must have a dis- 
agreeable time of it. 

No sooner was the camp awake and stirring 
on Morris Island than the beach was crowded 
with Confederate officers and soldiers, all dress- 
ed pretty much alike, in coarse gray cloth, with 
worsted braid and yellow facings, and palmetto- 
tree buttons. Their eagerness, their enthusiasm, 
their excitement knew no bounds. About a 
dozen officers put off in a boat and came on 
board at once, shaking hands with every one, 
pressing them to land, and breakfast, and make 








the tour of the batteries; asking a thousand 
questions, and volunteering all kinds of hospital- 
ities, 

**By Jove! gentlemen, you are the first who 
have ventured to run the blockade with a steam- 
er of this size,” said one. 

“*An almighty plucky thing to do, captain!” 
exclaimed another. 

“*T reckon now, you've brought a cargo of En- 
fields, to help us whip the Yankees!” cried a 
third. 

A fourth went round addressing himself in the 
same words to the captain, supercargo, and pas- 
senger. 

** You'll dine with me to-morrow, Sir, at the 
Mills House. Seven sharp. My card—Colo- 
nel Drummond, at your service.” 

‘Every brave Britisher who runs the block- 
ade of this harbor is the guest and brother of 
every man, woman, and child in Charleston city !” 

“Darn my eye-teeth, gentlemen, if I let you 
go on-to Charleston without first coming over to 
my tent for a bottle of Madeira!” 

Resisting all this, however, and much more to 
the same effect, the captain of the Stormy Petrel 
succeeded at last in getting rid of his military 
visitors ; and so, running up the Union Jack, 
prepared to be gone. Then the battery saluted 
him with a single gun at parting; Fort Moultrie 
followed up the compliment with another; and, 
acknowledging each civility with a dip of her flag, 
the blockade-runner, thus greeted, steamed on 
for Charleston. 

Fort Sumter was now passed-—pitted, and 
seamed, and blackened from the shelling it had 
gone through. Then came Fort Johnson, on 
another sandy promontory to the left—then, ly- 
ing well off the land just at that point where the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers meet and mingle, 
Shute’s Folly Island with Castle Pinckney (a 
huge round fort, like a gigantic martello tower), 
showing a bold front toward the sea— then, on a 
sandy delta between the mouths of the two riv- 
ers, sparkling, many-colored, many-steepled, pre- 
senting a stately show of wharves and quays, 
white domes, green trees, and public and private 
buildings of every description—Charleston. 

News of her arrival having in the mean while 
been telegraphed from Morris Island, the Stormy 
Petrel, as she steamed in, was met by an excited, 
huzzaing, welcoming multitude, which greeted 
the blockade-runner as enthusiastically as if she 
were fresh from the scene of some great naval 
victory. On they came, running along the quays 
as the boat drew on, and gathering about the 
landing-place as soon as she was made fast along- 
side—soldiers, townspeople, women, children, 
and niggers, waving caps and handkerchiefs, 
clanking spurs and sabres, shouting, laughing, 
elbowing, surging to and fro, and wild with that 
sort of excitement which, in revolutionary times, 
pervades the air like an inflammable gas, and is 
ready to flame out upon the smallest provocation. 

The gangway once adjusted, it became no easy 
matter to keep the crowd at arm’s-length. Hav- 
ing issued orders, however, that no one should be 
allowed to come on board except the municipal 
authorities, or persons having business with the 
supercargo, the captain stationed two men at the 
top of the gangway and one at the foot, and so 
kept off all intruders. 

Mr. Heneage, or, as he should more properly 
be called, Senator Shirley, had in the mean while 
seized the first opportunity of landing ; and, being 
instantly recognized, was seen by those on board 
struggling to shake a hundred hands at once, 
now carried this way, now that, and finally swept 
away by a compact body of fellow-townsmen, all 
boisterously cheering. 

And now, captain and pilot, mates, engineers, 
and half the crew, having done so much of their 
work, were free to go ashore and make merry; 
but the supercargo’s work was only just beginning. 
An anxious day was it for Temple De Benham. 
In none of those business transactions upon 
which he had been employed by Mr. Hardwicke 
had he as yet been called upon either to buy or 
sell; and now, for the first time in his life, he 
found himself responsible for the sale of property 
to the value of many thousands. He fully ap- 
preciated the weight of this responsibility. He 
knew that for the due fulfillment of his task, he 
should need all his coolness of kead and all the 
presence of mind he could command. He knew 
that he must be prompt, but not precipitate; 
bold, and yet cautious. Above all, he knew that 
he must betray no sign of the commercial novice. 
To assume experience, though he had it not, 
was almost the first necessity of his position. 

Having thought it out, and resolved with him- 
self beforehand that his best plan would be to 
remain on board for the transaction of all busi- 
ness relating to the present cargo, he had cleared 
his little cabin and turned it into a temporary 
office. A table and a couple of chairs, a ledger 
and order-book, a dispatch-box, a pile of blank 
invoices, a large inkstand, blotting pad, and so 
forth, gave the tiny place quite a business-like 
air. Then the} young man tried to transform 
himself in like manner, that he might look as 
business-like as his cabin. It was well that he 
had made all ready beforehand, for his customers 
were pressing to come on board long enough be- 
fore the captain was willing to admit them. 

The Stormy Petrel left Morris Island while 
the day was yet young, and so reached her moor- 
ings by eleven a.m. Before two p.m. De Ben- 
ham, had he so pleased, could have sold every 
item of his cargo; but he hung back, testing his 
market and holding out for the highest prices. 
By five p.m. he had sold every item—at a profit 
of from nine to twelve hundred per cent. ! 

Several thousand pairs of men’s flannel shirts, 
for instance, bought wholesale at a great Man- 
chester warehouse for something like fifty-four 
shillings the dozen, were taken by a single pur- 
chaser at the rate of ten dollars each shirt. A 
like number of clump-soled boots for men, cost- 
ing five shillings the pair, were sold en masse at 
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“HAVING THE DEAD GERANIUM LEAVES IN HER LAP, SHE BEGAN SLOWLY SHREDDING 





THEM TO PIECES.” 


two pounds eighteen shillings. Ten cases of re- 
volvers by Boissy of Liege, for which Mr, Hard- 
wicke paid about six hundred francs (or twenty- 
four pounds English) per dozen, were sold by 
De Benham at the rate of twenty pounds for each 
weapon. ‘The rest of the cargo, consisting of 
hats, hosiery, cotton goods, and the like, went at 
prices bearing the same proportion to their orig- 
inal cost; and as for the blankets and Enfield 
rifles, they realized the heaviest profit of all, be- 
ing at once bought up on account of the Confed- 


| thrown out of employment. 


erate Government by the Superintendent of the | 


Military Store Department. 

When the last “‘ trade” was done and the last 
buyer had left the ship, De Benham shut him- 
self up in his cabin and set to work to draw out 
a rough balance-sheet of the day’s transactions. 
Allowing a broad margin for expenses, this bal- 
ance-sheet, at the end of two hours’ hard calcu- 
lation, proved a clear profit of about eighty-seven 
thousand pounds English. 

The supercargo did not wait to consider what 
his ow? sercoaliiie on this sum would come to. 


The résult once mastered, he locked up his ledg- | 


ers and papers, seized his portmanteau, landed, 
called the first hack that came in his way, drove 
to the great hotel in Meeting Street known as the 
Mills House, and went straight to bed with the 
worst headache he had ever had in his life. 
Being waked, however, somewhere about mid- 


| cotton will be in Liverpool, before the fall. 


night by a-braying of trumpets and trombones, a | 


trampling of many feet in the street below, and a 
tumultuous chorus shouting the refrain to ‘* Dix- 
ie’s Land,” he sat up in bed, rubbing his eyes, 
wondering where he was, and for the moment 
forgetting what had happened since he was a poor 
art-student at Zollenstrasse-am-Main. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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of which so many millions of workers must be | 


De Benham could 
not help saying so once or twice; but those to 
whom he spoke—hot-blooded Charleston mer- 
chants turned soldiers, with jingling brass spurs, 
and clanking sabres, and the palmetto-tree em- 
broidered on their caps—only smiled, boasting of 
how soon they meant to ‘“‘ whip” the Yankees, 
drive off the blockaders, and astonish all crea- 
tion. 

** Besides, Sir,” said one, a tall, lanky man in 
uniform, with a pen behind his ear, “it’s all very 
well for you Britishers to preach about non-inter- 
vention, but you can’t stick to that long, Sir. 
You have between four and five millions depend- 
ing on us for their daily bread ; and you'll pretty 
soon find out that it must be cotton or a revolu- 
tion. Sir, I reckon you won’t risk a revolution. 
We shall have your ships of war in Charleston 
Harbor before Christmas-day comes round, and 
then I rather think the Yankees will find them- 
selves nowhere !” 

Said another: “ No, Sir—your Government 
will have acknowledged us, afd every bale of that 
You 
will have come over to us as allies, Sir, by that 
time—if we haven't already polished off the 
Yankees without your help!” 

To such replies De Benham could oppose only 
a grave protest or a civil silence, _ But all pro- 
testation was in vain. ‘That the policy of Great 
Britain was a fixed policy, not to be reversed by 
any pressure of discontent or distress at home, 
was what they could not and would not believe. 


| As for their gay, reckless, hectoring self-confi- 


Then it | 


suddenly flashed upon him that he was poor no | 


longer—that he vas on the high-road to wealth 
—that he was « atitled to fifteen per cent. on the 
rofits alread: reaiized. And then, bad as his 
eadache was, he could not help calculating his 
gains. 

They amounted to no less a sum than thirteen 
thousand a».d fifty pounds. 
it. He wet over it again and again in his head, 
and still with the same result. At last he was 


He could not believe | 


convinced. Fifteen per cent. came to one hun- | 


dred and fiity pounds in every thousand; and 
eighty seven times one hundred and fifty amount- 
ed, beyond all question, to thirteen thousand and 
fi 


After that, his chances of sleep went suddenly 


down to zero, and he never closed his eyes again 
till it was broad daylight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NOT A BAD BARGAIN. 


Tue next day or two in Charleston was given 
up to unlading the Stormy Petrel, delivering the 
goods to their several! purchasers, and receiving 

yment for the same. De Benham was careful, 

y-the-way, to stipulate for the latter in the shape 
of bills upon English houses. He could not bring 
himself, somehow, to put much faith in brand-new 
Confederate bank-notes, which, like the fairy 
gold in the Irish legend, might, he thought, in a 
single night turn suddenly to a mere heap of 
withered leaves. Then came the main business 
of all—the buying of the cotton. 

The supply then actually in the town was, 
they told him, scanty ; for, in consequence of the 
stagnation of the trade, it was yet lying at the 
plantations up the country. But there was plenty 
of it for De Benham’s purpose in the long, low 
lines of open sheds along the quays—plenty and 
to spare for the freightage of a whole fleet of 
Stormy Petrels.. Some of these sheds were still 
stacked with cotton bales, each bale in its ‘‘ bag- 
ging” of Indian canvas. 
piles of cotton bales, ready for removal. But the 
removals were now few and far between, and the 
trade was already at a dead-lock for want of 
buyers and a market. There was something 
singularly melancholy in the sight of all this 

recions produce upon which so much human 
Ree had already been expended, and for want 


On the wharves were | 


| 


dence, it only struck him, stranger as he was, as 
the very saddest phase of all this fatal struggle. 
He saw from the first that it was a doomed cause, 
and that all these hot hopes and valorous im- 
pulses must end in defeat and death, and humil- 
iation more bitter than either. 

It was not to the warehouse of the merchant, 
however, but to the office of the broker that De 
Benham went for his homeward cargo; for cot- 
ton is bought and sold like stock ‘‘ down south,” 


} 





| by his sword. 
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as it is at Liverpool, and in its mere 
transfer supports an intermediary 
class. 

Dingy ; remote; odorous of the al- 
inighty dollar; odorous also of tobac- 
co; lurking in gloomy ground-floors or 
dingy first-floor flats in Eastbay Street, 
were then, as now, to be found the 
counting-houses of the Charleston cot- 
ton brokers. How silent they seemed, 
these haunts seething with business but 
a little while ago! how deserted those 
staircases and passages, but lately 
echoing to the daily tramp of hundreds 
of eager footsteps ! 

Mr. Hardwicke had recommended 
his supercargo to employ an eminent 
cotton - broking firm with which his 
house had long had dealings—the firm 
of Harper, Prideaux, and Barbuckle— 
and to the offices of Messrs. Harper, 
Prideaux, and Barbuckle De Benham 
repaired accordingly. These he found, 
after some little difficulty, on the first- 
floor of an immense gloomy building, 
which harbored dozens of firms on ey- 
ery flat. A strange sort of office, too, 
when found, and curiously unlike those 
tiny dens, sacred to the stock-broking 
world of Threadneedle Street and Aus- 
tin Friars—an office consisting of one 
large barren room, like a second-class 
waiting-room at a railway station, with 
a little space railed off at one end for 
the clerks, and anether little space 
railed off at the other end for the prin- 
cipals ; carpetless, of course, and pain- 
fully suggestive of the utility of spit- 
toons ; with hard, uncomfortable chairs 
standing about; and a huge black stove 
in the middle of the floor; and grimy windows; 








and framed advertisements of Emigration Agen- | 


cies, Fast-sailing Lines of Packet-boats, Cele- 
brated A 1 Clipper Ships, patent Steam-plows, 
Steam thrashing - machines, and other agricul- 
tural implements hanging on the walls. 

There was but one clerk in this cheerful apart- 
ment—a sallow, sandy youth of about eighteen 
—whom De Benham surprised in the act of 
practicing the broad-sword exercise by himself 
with great energy. He desisted in some con- 
fusion at sight of a stranger, and apologized for 
his occupation by saying that lte had lately join- 


| ed that famous corps known as the ‘‘ South Car- 


’ 


olixian Invincibles.’ 

De Benham then explained that his own busi- 
ness with the firm of Harper, Prideaux, and Bar- 
buckle was not military, but commercial ; where- 
upon the ** Invincible’ hung his weapon on a peg 
behind the door, snatched up his cap, and ** reck- 
oning he should find the major on parade,” van- 
ished precipitately. 

The major came in due time—a puffy, watery- 
eyed, stolid-visaged man, buckled in m too 
tight at the waist, and considerably embarrassed 
He proved to be the Prideaux of 


| the firm; and commenced proceedings by unbut- 





| toning and unbuckling as much as possible, and 


vociferating furiously for ‘‘ Boker’s Bitters’—a 
marvelous compound much beloved by Charles- 
tonians, which was promptly brought by a white- 
headed old negro whom De Benham had seen 
sitting on a stool in the entrance hall. 

De Benham tried to excuse himself from par- 
taking of this beverage at so early an hour in the 
day—the American clock on the chimney-piece 
was then pointing to twenty minutes past nine 
A.M,—but the major would not hear of it. 

‘* Sir,” said that commercial warrior, ‘‘ there 
are two things which can not be cultivated in this 
climate without the aid of cool drinks ; and those 
two things are Trade and War. If you and I 
are to do a trade together, Sir, we must sure-ly 
drink together—and cotton, let me tell you, is a 
powerful absorbent.” 
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‘*There seems to be no business doing of any 
kind,” said De Benham. 

** No, Sir. How should there be business do- 
ing, with our ports shut up, and our young men 
all gone over to the ranks of the army, and these 
cursed Yankees still upon our hands? But, Sir, 
we don’t take much account-of business at a time 
like this, We are a commercial people, it is true} 
but we are also a military and a pa-triotic ‘people. 
We are burning just now, Sir, with military ardor. 
Our souls are in arms, and our swords thirst for 
the blood of the invader. What quality of cot- 
ton, now, do you think of buying?” 

And plunging thus abruptly from the heroic 
to the commonplace, the gallant major suddenly 
scrambled upon a very high, spindle-shanked of- 
fice-stool, and produced from a drawer in his 
bureau a number of little wooden bowls coritain- 
ing specimens of raw cotton, Upon these, their 
quality of fibre, length of staple, and so forth, he 
then proceeded to discourse with great earnest- 
ness, recommending his ‘‘ Bowed Georgia” for 
one excellence, his ‘‘ Middling Uplands” for an- 
other, and getting quite enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Sea Island.” 

Burning with military ardor as he was, how- 
ever, and thirsting for the blood of the invader, 
the major proved to be an uncommonly keen 
man of business, quoting the highest prices, and 
something over and above the highest prices, in 
the market—if, indeed, it could be said that there 
was now any market at all. But De Benham 
had -not been three days in Charleston without 
getting himself acquainted with all these partic- 
ulars.. He knew quite as well as Major Prideaux 
to how low an ebb the price of cotton had come, 
and of how much importance such an order as 
he had to give must be, at this time, to any 
| house in that city. 

**T may as well tell you once for all, Major 

Prideaux,” he said at length, ‘‘ that I am here 
| to buy the best article I can find in Charleston 
| at the lowest price for which it.can be bought— 
| and I mean to buy on no other conditions.” 

** And, Sir, I offer to transact it for you at 
| seven and a half cents—the lowest price quoted 
| on Charleston ‘change this summer.” 
| ‘**That was a month ago, major,” said De 
Benham. 

“Sir,” replied the major, with dignity, ‘‘1 am 
not telling you that prices have risen since then ; 
but I do tell you that not a cent lower has been 
quoted.” 

**T imagine that is because no more business 
has been done,” said De Benham. ‘‘ Prices can 
hardly be said to have fallen when there is no 
buying or selling going on: but the staple be- 
| comes more and more of a drug for all that.” 

‘* Sir,” said the major, ‘‘ the firm of Harper, 
| Prideaux, and Barbuckle—” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” interposed De Benham, 
rising as if to go; ‘* but what I mean to give is 
five cents per pound for the best Middling Up- 
lands, of which I will take two thousand bales. 
If ven think you can do it for me at that rate, 
I shall be happy to leave the matter in your 
hands—if not, I have the honor to wish you 
good;morning.” 

The major dipped his pen in the ink as prompt- 
ly as if there had been no chaffering about the 
matter, and, filling in an oblong memorandum- 
| paper, said : : 
|  ** Same as sample number four; I take it, Sir?” 

‘*The same as sample number four,” replied 
De Benham. 

Then followed some last words as to delivery 
and packing, and the affair was concluded. 

** Well, Sir, I don’t think you'll get your wis- 
dom-teeth twisted out in a hurry,” said the ma- 
jor, with an admiring twinkle in his eye, as they 
| shook hands at parting. ‘‘ You have done this 
| trade at the lowest figure that has been reached 
| yet—but I reckon you wouldn’t get along quite 

so slick if there was ere another buyer in the 
| market!” 
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‘““*WILL YOU LET THEM BOARD US?’ HE SAID, HOARSELY.” 
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ing and drinking and swearing are bad habits ; 
but ever so many real nice boys in our school do 
these things, and they are always asking me to 
take a cigar or something, and laugh at me be- 
cause I don’t, Yesterday I did smoke a cigar— 
and sick enough it made me, too—and at recess 
James Williams gave us boys some kind of wine 
or spirit he brought to school in a bottle, and we 
all talked as I know is wrong. But, mother, 
isn't it dreadful? James was found drunk in a 
grog-shop last ev ening—really drank, Our teach- 
er told us about it just before school closed. And 
I want to sign a pledge to help me to keep from 
drinking and smoking. See, mother, this is my 
Constitution.” 

And Harry read aloud: ‘*‘ Whereas, drinking 
intoxicating ‘liquor does not do any good, and 
leads to drunkenness; and whereas, to swear is 
a sin against God; and whereas, to chew and 
smoke are useless and filthy practices; there- 
fore, in order the more effectually to keep free 
from these vices, 1 do, praying for the Divine 
blessing and help, form myself into a society, to 
be called ‘ The Anti-Society,’ and bind my: self to 
observe strictly the pledges contained in the fol- 
lowing articles : 

**T. I will not drink any thing that intoxicates. 

**TI. I will not take the name of the Lord in 
vain; nor make use of vile or profane language. 

‘* IIL. I will not use tobacco in any form. 

** (Signed, ) Harry Goopwin.” 

* An excellent pledge, my son,” said Mrs. 
Goodwin; ‘‘only you should have a hundred 
names signed to it instead of yours only.” And 
they talked over the matter together. 

The next day at recess Harry collected the 
boys of his class together, and said : 

‘<1 hold in my hand the Constitution of a new 
society, called the Anti-Society. My name is 
already down. ShallI read it? All who are in 
favor, say Ay.” 

15 “Ay, ay,” ran around the circle. 

Harry read it slowly and distinctly. A deep 
silence followed. ‘The beys looked at each oth- 
er with sober, questioning “faces, 

** My name is down,” repeated Harry, as he 
placed the paper on which the pledge was written 
upon the desk before him. ‘* Who will join?” 

Another moment’s silence; and then James 
Williams, pale and serious, but with a look of 
stern resolution on his face, stepped forward, 
and amidst unbroken stillness affixed his signa- 
ture to the pledge. 

No other argument was needed. One after 
ancther the boys came up until every one had 
signed his name. This society, formed by one 
boy’s influence, became a regular organization in 
the school—the teachers giving their hearty ap- 
proval. Various officers were chosen, Harry 
Goodwin being elected President. And, what 
is better than any thing else, the boys have nobly 
kept the pledge. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. O. P.—The article on the “ Hand,” published in 
a former Number of the Bazar, contains the informa- 
tion you ask about warts.—You can do what you 
please with your piece of wedding-cake—eat or keep 
it. We need not remind you that you can't do both. 
Write on its envelope what you please—Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, if either is uppermost in your thoughts. 

Bazan's Ferenp.—It depends upon the intimacy, 
hour of the evening, and convenience for reception, 
as to whether you are to ask the gentleman who may 
escort yon home to enter the house, The laws of true 
etiquette are based upon propriety and common-sense. 
Act intelligently, sincerely, and modestly, and no one 

will be able to charge you with a want of good man- 
here. You may ask ‘‘a gentleman to call again" as 
often as you please, if you mean it. You should ac- 
knowledge with politeness every compliment, wheth- 
er “a serenade” or any thing else. 

Puttosorner.—We know nothing of the prepara- 
tion you ask about. It should be harmless, if its 
name is say indication of its properties. Ask some 
skilled apothecary. 

Lizziz.—Your handwriting is not so good but that 
the time you propose to devote to the study of “ flirt- 
ing with a ring” might be more profitably devoted to 
its improvement. 

Lxqurry.—You should have left a card for each per- 
son in the same house. The turning down of the edge 
of the card merely indicates that the visit is personal. 
The etiquette of cards and visiting you will find treat- 
ed in a late Number of the Bazar. 

Jo. C,—You will find the treatment for excessive 
fatness in a previous Number of the Bazar, and in the 
“ Bazar Book of Decorum,” which treats of the care 
of the person. This work is in the hands of the 
printer, and will soon be published. 

Awnte D.—Read “‘ Opera Cloaks,” in Bazar No. 48. 

Country Sussorier.—Get black drap de Nice for a 
suit of light mourning, and a Tyrolean hat of black 
felt. The English costume described for gentlemen 
in New York Fashions of this Number is what your 
friend needs for a wedding party.—Send the white 
felt hat to a scourer.—The Sailor Jacket pattern will 
be given in the next Supplement. 

Swiss Musirm.—Flounce your Swiss muslin demi- 
train, make a tunic looped with flowers, and a low 
square waist, with sleeves ruffied at the elbow. 

K. T.—To remodel your brown poplin, cut the skirt 
short, and trim it with two pinsh bands, each three 
inches wide, edged on both sides with a box-pleated 
frill of gros grain, bias, doubled, and an inch wide 
after it is sewed in. Make a redingote or a sailor 
jacket of piush. The hat you suggest is in good 
taste. 

A Susscerser.—We are not aware that a young in- 
fant's clothing is ever made less than a yard long. 

Misszs Born anp Ex.iorr.—Chatelaine chignons 
that are braided over topsies cost from $15 to $20. 
Real hair chatelaines from $60 to $100. 

C. Lx. —Lift your hat, of course, in “store, shop,” 
or any where else you meet a lady who evidently has 
no.objection to being recognized 

Zon.—We know nothing which wil] “cure a man 
~ smoking cigars” except a continued course of ab- 


nence. 

H. 8. E.—Strips of muslin tucked lengthwise and 
sewed on above the edge of the skirt are the trim- 
mings we referred to. We have more than once de- 
seribed them at length. Grenadine veils are the color 





ofthe hat. There are no conditions on which we will 
reply by mail, as we have not the time. Coat-sleeves 
are locse at the wrist, and many open sleeves are worn. 
For cloaks see Bazar No. 45, 

A Grrennorn.—If your bashfulness comes neither 
from “‘awkwardness nor ignorance,” perhaps it may 
spring from too much consciousness of—self. 

Besstr T,—Laustreless silk with crape trimmings is 
suitable for mourning for a grandparent. Trim cloth 
with Astrakhan bands, Black gauze or tulle veil.— 
A gentleman is always welcome in good society, 
whatever may be his religion.—We can not give the 
names of anonymous contributors. 

Vo.inry.—Bias bands edged with box-pleated frills 
of silk will trim your aunt’s dress tastefully. Your 
suggestions for the white alpaca are good. Get black 
poplin or else drap de Nice for your winter suit. For 
your sisters get dark blue cloth sailor jackets trimmed 
with gilt braid and buttons. Pink does not harmonize 
with your shade of silk. Use ruches and fringe of deep- 
est rose-color, or even Solferino. Make it a demi-train, 
and heart-shaped corsage with basque. 

Mrs. 8. H. 8.—Bread is laid beside the plate at a 
fashionable dinner.—Bolsters and cases are, of course, 





used. 

W. R. C.—Your shades of silk will look pretty to- 
gether at night, and your plan of making is very 
good. 

Eximazners.—Fitch far is not worn. Mink is the 
most desirable for general use.—There are several 
French papers published in America, any one of 
which would be likely to assist a student in acquir- 
ing ‘he language. 

Fanny Lex.—The Monocrat skirt costs $4 or $5. 
Your other questions have been answered in New 
York Fashions of previous Numbers. 

W. 8. B.—It requires an experienced hair-worker to 
permanently crimp hair. 

F. A. B.—Little girls are wearing bonnets almost 
as much as hats this season. Flowing crimped hair 
is prettiest for them. Make short Gabrielles and 
sacques of Scotch plaid, merino, and silk. 

Fanny.—We decline to tell you how to dye your 
hair golden, notwithstanding you say you “don't 
care if it does ruin it!” 

Mixierieves.—Bazar No. 46 will tell you about the 
train with short suits. 

Pyrutas.—The long Paisley shawls form very stylish 
burnouses, folded in the way described to “Mattie,” in 
Bazar No, 42. 

GreTrvpe anp Evancettne.—A scarf, slippers, an 
embroidered chair, or watch-caxse, are suitable philo- 
pena presents for a gentleman. 

Mrs. 8S. W. W.—For your boy of a year old make 
Gabrielle slips of merino, flannel, and Thibet cloth. 

R. H. 8.—Your inquiries are all answered in New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 45, 47, and 48. 

Corn Cracker.—It does not savor of egotism to 
hang sketches done by the lady of the house on the 
sitting-room and chamber walls. — Whether a lady 
with a husband and child, and but one servant, can 
attend to her household duties, and complete a port- 
folio of drawings, depends entirely on herself, her 
health, and her habits of order.—Sapolio cleans brass 
well.—Infants are put in short clothes when six or 
seven months old. . 

Grorce Srarrorp.—Clytie is a mythological per- 
sonage, who is to have been turned into a 
sunflower, and hence the border of leaves which sur- 
rounds the bust. 

Lizzre B.—We can xot furnish any patterns not 
found in the Bazar. 

Mrs. 8. Ser.—Good strong chintz and twilled cre- 
tonnea, both of which wash well, are serviceable fur- 
niture covers. They cost 75 cents or $1 a yard, and 
are three-quarters wide.—Ladies’ clubs here meet in 
the afternoon. 

Apgtaipe E.—Yonu will have to send your white As- 
trakhan to the scourers. They can clean it perfectly, 
but they decline to say how. 

Fuzpa.—See Furs, in Bazar No. 48. Get black and 
white plaid water-proof for half-mourning suit. It is 
about $2 a yard. 

De.rat.—Crape folds form chemisettes for ladies in 
mourning. Get white silk or alpaca for bridal dress. 
Sailor jackets are much worn. Turbans are out of 
fashion. 

Anniz.—A yard and three-eighths of opera cloth 
will make you a house jacket; $4a yard. Your dress 
will not need alteration. 

Exste B.—Make a long loose Gabrielle of water- 
proof cloth, buttoned down the front. Coat-sleeves 
and large sacque. 

Autce T.—Make your white mohair with demi-train, 
tunic, and heart-shaped waist with flowing sleeves. 
Trim with ruches of blue or green silk, or else velvet 
bands. 

Lucy.—Read answer to “ Elsie B.” 

Woves1e.—Read answer to “ Alice T.” 

Vv. E.—Make your empress cloth ruffles bias, five 
inches wide, scallop the edges, and put a box-pleat 
in each scallop. 

Mrs. L, M.—Make double capes for the little girls’ 
water-proof cloaks. Scaliop and bind them with 
braid. Get black velveteen and gray cloth for your 
boy of five years. We answer at our ealiest conven- 
ience always. 

Divpon.—Your queries about furs, cloaks, etc., are 
already answered. You had better send your lace and 
Hernani shawl to a scourer. The best use you can put 
your white crape shawl to is to huve it cleaned and 
made into a tunic for evening dresses. It is not the 
season to wear it as a shawl. 

Hovsrxerree.—The initials or monogram of the 
~id of the house are embroidered on the household 

nen. 

A Rezaper.—All your snggestions for doing away 

with a formal wedding reception are in good taste. 
. Svusrz Nzat.—The furnishing stores whose address- 
es yon will find in our advertising columns are relia- 
ble, and will fill your orders.—Get Chambery gauze at 
$2 a yard for a transparent over satin. Read Evening 
Dresses in Bazar No. 42. 

Marte Lear.—The gloves you mention are sold 
here, but are not better than others.—We can not 
give addresses here.—Crocheted worsted and em- 
droidered tidies are fashionable. See Supplement of 
Bazar No. 44 for designs. 

W. H. L.—Shirt patterns were given in Bazar No. 
87; also directions for making. 

Jvu.ier.—Your samples are coarse imitations of Va- 
lenciennes lace. 

Dora.—Wear a short black velvet basque with short 
silk skirt of any color to small parties in the winter. 
See Supplement to Bazar No. 44 for sofa pillows. 

On1o.—See directions to “‘ Mattie,” in Bazar No. 42, 
for making a burnouse. 

Cora.—Get a morning dress of cashmere in Gabri- 
elle shape, with sailor collar and cuffs. Buy very 
elastic kid gloves, a tight fit at first, and do not get 





the cheap brands, as they do not wear or fit well. 
Get fourteen yards of Irish poplin, and make by 
Walking Dress pattern in Bazar No. 43, using only 
velvet bands without pleats. 

C. 8. A.—Make over your black poplin like the Walk- 
ing Dress with Tunic in Bazar No. 43. Trim with bias 
black velvet. Loop your circular behind, and belt it 
in at the waist. 

Suassy Genreri.—Your black silk will look very 
stylish if made by Pattern No. 2 in Bazar No, 43. 
Trim alpaca with pleated ruffles of the same. 

* Inpra Movsttx.—A tunic of India muslin looped at 
thersides and edged with lace or a ruffle of the same 
will be beautiful over evening silk dresses, 

Mrs. J. J. B.—The Redingote pattern in Bazar No. 
41, with a single skirt trimmed with four or five nar- 
row overlapping ruffles, will be handsome for a black 
alpaca suit. 

8, A. C.—Use Walking Dress pattern in Bazar No. 
43, and tri:. with black velvet. 

Dor.—In Bazar No. 22 is a pattern of Smoking Cap 
with tasseled centre. It is not crochet-work, but vel- 
vet and silk. 

E. W. C.—India Cashmere shawls finely wrought 
are called camel’s-hair shawls, but are of course made 
of the fleece of the Cashmere goat. 

Jesstz Atioz D.—Any of the well-known jewelry 
houses on Broadway will send you a circular of de- 
signs for hair jewelry. 

Anniz C.—See Bazar No. 15, Vol. II., for patterns 
of infants’ clothing ; and Nos. 37 and 39 for children's 
and ladies’ under-wear. 

Luory J. C.—Read Repellants, in Bazar No. 41. The 
purple goods you mention is probably fine English 
water-proof. 

C. H. D.—See Infant’s Knitted Jacket in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. II. 





Tux readers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 
and Shoe’ Emporium, 575 Seeatwets opposite the Me- 
‘otel, t ment in the city of 

ies’, Gentlemen’s, Bo: and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. a and embroldered slippers a specialty. 





Tur Prorie have been so much imposed upon by 
several worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad to be 
able to recommend a preparation which can be de- 


medicine, and as worthy of the 
Dr. Ayrr’s SARSAPARILLA Cures A me any thin 
ery a that require an alterative m 
—( 3 | 








Corrine WueEkt. ae | the means of the newly-in- 
—— Whee! patterns may be transferred 
al hy equal ement with the greatest ease, This 
Fe useful for cutting of hen Ee tate ofall ~onire] 
wer Se ther patterns 
themse For sale by Newadeslens ne ee 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 conte 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CG. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502 & 604 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTS’ FURS, 
Fur Robes and Skins. 


THEY ALSO OFFER 
A VERY ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


OF 


NOVELTIES 
IN 


SEAL AND ASTRAKWAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &e., &e. 


- Hatter and Furrier. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 

offers at ~ prices : 

LADIES’ FINE FURS in every vari 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES A AND ANS; 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS: 

CHILDREN'S FURS, GENTS’ FURS, &c. 

Importer of ENGLISH HATS for Gentlemen's Wear. 


ELICATE LADIES 
SHOULD IMMEDIATELY USE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It will 
FECTIONS to which they are subject. It will invig- 
orate the Nervous System and drive away lassitude and 
ennui by an increased flow of animal spirits. It will 
impart buoyancy and age to the ae 
awaken New Life and Ener, 
the Nutritive a 

lood, will bea 











SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
J. Wixonester & Co., Proprietors, 36 John St., N.Y. 





SIX PINTS 


of Anxtatiator, for Catarrh nS Colds in _ head, or 
a ere of Par Part, sent, free of express ch: on 
Phe ipt of $6: ora ues gation of 3 of Pans Patnt for on- 


a y. Remit by AS 
money in registered letter. 
pola 1 at Yall Drug Stores. 


stham 
order, or by ex- 
Small bottles 





romptly cure those peculiar NERVOUS AF- ° 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Harper's Werxty is an illustrated record of, and 
commentary upon the events of the times. It wil 
treat of every Tonle: Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. In No. 678, for 
November 20, was commenced the new story “ “MA 


Ame WIFE," | by Witxre yma = Author of 
=? ‘oman in Yy rmadale,” an 
«The Moonstone.” Bubscribvers will be furnished with 


the Weerty from the commencement of this story to 
the close of 1870 for $4 00. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
Per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post, 


Harper’s Bazar, 


Harprr’s Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
pom ge devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and pon Wy Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in Dress and Ornament; describes in-door and 
out-door Amusements ; contains Stories, Essays, an 
Poems—every thing, in angen calculated to mabe 2 an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse [llustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The Number for December commences the For 
tieth Volume of Harrsr’s pene While nochange 
is oe in the ny Fo paged of the Maga- 
of sup cagpemaes whiel mag abe © he 
of any sug; w ma) ts 
terest or permanent value. 4 ial and increased at- 
tention will be given to the nee = of ar 

ience and Industrial Arts. Papers on these su ~- 
will be ahora illustrated. Iie) is wopesed that 
various —S 2 ees shal give a Prosi vned 
résumé of The Ci will comment 
Book Bago d vom to social life and manners. The 
will criticise the im it books of the 

bn a The Monthly Record will note all important po- 
litical events. e Drawer will present the facetiz 
and anecdotes of the time. 

Harrer’s Magazine contains from fi 





toone bund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the pr language. us the ample space 
he disposal o ° Conductors will enable them to 

treat fall of all the to ics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of <4 
ao which has accorded to their enterprises in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse I[Wustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazure, One Year..... . $4 00 
Hanrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Mae: Harper's Werxty, and Harprr's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one rem i or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, Fanon ore extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a Ma Sve the bed pane or Bazar 
20 cents a year, pa’ yearly, semi-year! uar- 
terly, at the office w’ received. Subscri plone 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazure, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazak, to prepay the United States 


PeThe Volumes of the Macazmvg commence er the 
Numbers for June and December of each 
scriptions may erg ped with any Num 
no time is s will be taderstood that the 


subscriber wishes wt in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
according! 


y- 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can, be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ga” New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the clése of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 


nenie ror Apvrrtisine 1x Harperr’s Pertoproats. 
.— Whole Page, $260; Half Pa 
nif ge, 


$70—each insertion; or, for a less 
ne, on insertion. 
stare Woelly,..Inside $1 560 per Line; 
$2 00 per Line—ea 
Pf .—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and D 
gee us pe isplay, 





ingertion. 
ach insertion, 








Address HARPER & & BROTHERS, New York. 







AOR GA *« NS Fo 


eX SOAP SAPOLIO 


2i WASHING GTON Ae N.Y 


ATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Metoprons anp Canrnet Ore@ans. 
The best manufactured. Warranted for Six Years. 
Pranos, Metopgons, AnD Orcans. — Prices greatly 
Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 and Aa 











ward Rew Cabinet ns $45 and upward. 
ond-hand arto ms a1 Brow Mon i. 
stallments received. W: 





A\ Musical Story, THE SOPRANO. | By 





$i 0! Rowrons SHAG. Publisher, Boston.” 








DecemsBer 4, 1869.] 





OHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 


have just received per the late steamers, 
. The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOUQUETS FOR VASES. 
The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


in 
FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
PLUSH. 


Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz.: 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warrantep Hanp- Knit. 

Also, 
BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c. 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDFRIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 


A Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
In our most Select Styles. 
We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 


MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 


COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
UNION ADAMS & CO. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid and Castor Gloves. 


For Misses. 


Fatent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fileecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


RFAt INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


will offer their entire stock of 
INDIA CAMEL’'S- HAIR SHAWLS, 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
STRIPED OTTOMAN SHAWLS, 
STRIPED CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
AT GREAT REDUCTION. 


FURS. 


Ladies’ and Children's MUFFS, COLLARETTES, 
and BOAS in Russia Sable, Ermine, and other Fanc 
Furs. SEALSKIN and ASTRAKHAN SACQUES. 
FUR CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES. 
BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 








UST RECEIVED, 
a Case of 
SATIN DE CHINES, 
DRAP DE VENICE, and 
OTTOMAN VELOURS, 
IN ALL THE NEW CLOTH SHADES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 


Fo" THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


GEORGE PEABODY, 


and a representation of the Portrait presented to him 
by Queen Victoria, see * BOURNE’S LONDON MER- 
CHANTS,” published by Harper & Brothers. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H.R. Fox Bocryxr. With Portrait of 
fro” Peabody and 24 Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, 











tw Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00. 
MARIA ANTOINETTE SLIPPER. 

‘ A Large Assortment of 
Ladies’ and Children's 

FRENCH BOOTS, SHOES, 

AND GAITERS, 
Elegantly made, and of 
the most modern design. 

: E. FLANNERY, 

914 Broadway, between 20th and 2ist Streets. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 

's ** Ballad Singer,” the new Half-Dime Series 

of the Beat cons 


where, or specimen 
number mailed 





._ Sold every 
for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
* are making additions, by every Steamer, 
to their stock of 
FANCY RIBBONS, NECKTIES, and SASHES, 
and are offering these novelties, 
as well as their entire importation of 
PARIS-MADE BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 
selected novelties, 
At largely reduced prices. 
Milliners and Modietes are invited to 
examine our assortment of 


PLAIN and TRIMMING RIBBONS, VELVETS, &c. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


x. T. 





STEWART & CO. 
have opened 
& magnificent assortment of 
FURS, 
in-RUSSIA SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, 
ASTRAKHAN AND PERSIAN LAMB, &c., 

in Cloaks, Capes, Collars, &c., 

with Muffs, &c., to match. 


a large qautrtpans of 
LONDON-MADE SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
of an extra quality and finish, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


BD actaaatas McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Prior-List or UNDERGARMENTS FOR LaprEs: 


Muslin Chemises, Corded Bands ...........-...- $2 50 
“ “ Embroidered Bands. .$3 50 to $5 00 
BS O00 








Linen “ CopGed BEGGS. ... cccccvcocccs $5 
“ as Embroidered Bands. .$6 50 to $8 00 
Muslin Drawers, Tucked. .............ssesceeees $2 00 
“ “ Embroidered.......... $3 00 to $4 50 
Linen « ds tncdae 00 ccgnacabecd $4 00 
ba 4 Embroidered.......... $5 00 to $7 00 
Plain Cottam Siirte ...0....cccsccccsccesecsscecs 50 
Tucked “ oe ee 
Muslin Night csdnbéndethdanvecesacapddes 
Ge , “ Embroidered... ...$6 50 to $7 50 
Cambric “ Wei is Semi sed Swocss cawag fe $6 00 
“6 “ “ Embroidered... ...¢8 00 to $9 00 
WR Tn Ik wares ee hc bebe. cv tccnivccdeld $5 00 
be. Of ee $6 50 





$8 00 to $15 00 
Coreet COVCR is. sccn csecciccsscccceccccccs $3 50 to $8 00 
Price-List for Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ and Chil 
dren's Cloaks, Walking Suits, and Dresses, with sam- 
les of materials, description of styles, and directions 
for measurement, will be sent upon application. 





% CAcsan D’AMERIQUE.” 
(American Silk.) 

We would announce that, having made arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers for the exclusive retail 
sale of the “Cachemire d’Amerique,” it will at once 
be placed upon our counters at $4 per yard. 

This silk, although but recently placed upon the 
market (and then at a higher price), has already be- 
come popular through its real excellence. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it, and respectfully 
request an examination of it by our patrons and the 
public generally. 

As other qualities issue from the factory they will 
immediately be found in our stock. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Grand Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


F. W. LASAR’S SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 1823.) 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 


FURS AR FURS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every 
variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other Furs; together 
with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap Robes, 
Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 

of Superior Quality and Workmanship, 


F. W. LASAR’S SON, 


682 Broavway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


—_ AN TED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 

stitch, bem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 

Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 

or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 

the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 

We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 

penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pitrssvuren, 

Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours,is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


$200 TO $300 PER MONTH made by 
any man in any town manufacturing 
and selling Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for 
Doors and Windows. Instructions and Price-List of 
Materials furnished. Rea Brapstrext, Boston, Mass. 




















== AND THE = ’’ 


FAMILY 


: 
Ne 


-— 


The Companion fs an eight-page weekly 
paper— practical in its character, wide- 
awake. and entertertaining. 


It gives a@ great variety of reading, interest- 
ing alike to young and old—and has 
for contributors such writers as 


Rev. Edward E, Hale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
lirs, Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘Sophie May,” 

diss E. Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Helen 0. Weoks, 

vogether with many other well known and popular authors. 

Subscription Price $1.50. Send for a specimen copy to 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE, 


WARREN WARD & CO.,, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
Estasiisuep 1850, 

Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, R, DINING, and LI- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 


BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Shears and Scissors 














panjoynuvyy & 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CoO, 
52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and workmauship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
can not possibly work loose. ra | pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt o 
For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size).....81 00 
Family Shears (larger handles).......... $1 


HE DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, glass 
crystal, steel and brass works. Usual watch size. 
Made entirely of metal, and in Ta gay Vice ery: Oro- 
ide case. Entirely new—patented. A perfect “gem 
of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compass. Warrant- 
ed rive years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Single sam- 
ple, in neat case, mailed prepaid for only $1, three 
for $2, ny, addressing the sole manufacturers, 
AGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ARDWARE, 
ENGLISH COAL VASES, 
PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, BRASS, GALVANIZED, anv JAPANNED 
COAL SCUTTLES. 
COAL SCOOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE SETS 
AND STANDS. 
NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 


Only Half Required. 


eS HOWELLS 


, 
SATIN FINISHED eR 








New PATENT SPIRALHAIR- PINS, 


R SALE BY ALL FANCY UUL DEALERS. 


E. V. CHERRY & CO. manufacture fine — 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 





“A SPLENDID PAPER.” 

SO SAYS ONE OF OUR EXCHANGES OF THE 
N®*¥ YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

387 Park Row, New York. 





A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$2 





7‘ CuFFROYS? = 


OD Liver DRAGEES 





PRICES.—Box of 60 





& sults by the use of the D: 
Aa cates, &c, 





SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF 


COD-LIVER EXTRACT. 


Corrs COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE to the MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 


a ogee to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 


Dragée: 
box of 120 Dragées, $125; box of 240 Dr. ha 
Physicians having cases where cod-liver oil 8 indicated, will obtain better re- 


than with cod-liver oil. 


ragées 

For full — containing medical societies’ reports, physicians’ certifi- 
, &c., send for pamphlet to WARD, SOUTHERLAND 

Agents, 130 William Street, 


, & CO., Wholesale 
ew York, 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stutes, on receipt of the price. 





i. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. -Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Voxornt, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


2. 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. By Justis McCarrny, 
Author of “The Waterdale Neighbors." Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


8. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
on Chapters and 160 Illustrations. Syo, Cloth, 


4. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Ansorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


5. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epucnp Yates, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“ Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joun 8S. C. Asport, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Uniform with 

ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume. 

Cyrvs THE Great, Darius THe Great, Xerxes, At- 
EXANDER THE Great, Romoetus, Hannipat, Pyre- 
Hus, JuLius C#sar, CLeopatTra, Nero, ALFSED THE 
Great, WiLLiaAM THE Conqueror, Ricuarp L., Rions- 
arp IL, Rionarp IIL, Mary Queen or Soors, Quren 
Exizasetu, Cuaries L, Cuartes IL, Joseruine, 
Marta AntTotnette, Mapame Rotanp, Henry IV., 
Prerer Tue Great, Genents Kaan, Kine Puruir, 
Hernanpo Correz, MarcareT or Ansovu, JosePu 
BonaPaRrTE, 

‘. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “‘Carlyon’s Year,” ‘* Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


8. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 


graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 


Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $850; Full 


oan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


9. 

UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Taomas C. 
Urnam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. I1.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


10. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wittiam Bracg, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 
11. 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. By E. Martirrt. 
Translated by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
12, 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 

Apam Brpr.—Tue Mitt on tae Fioss.—Feix Hort. 

a or Ciertcat Lire and Siras Marner.— 
OMOLA, 


13. 
THACKERAY’'S NOVELS: 


Vanity Farr. 32 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
—PrEnpEnnNiIs. 179 Iilustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 
—Tue Viremians. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tuz Newcomers. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Turz Apvrentures or Parr. 64 
I)lustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cente.—Henry Esmonp and Lover tue WipowER. 
12 Illustrations. Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 


14. 
CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 


Harp Casu. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Grir- 
rita Gaunt; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents.—Ir 18s Never Too Late to Menp. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents.—Love Me Lirriz, Love Me Lono. 
Svo, Paper, 35 cents.—Fout Piay. 8vo, Paper, 26 
cents.—Wuite Lirs. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Pre 
Wortineton, Curistrz Jounstong, and Other Sto- 
ries. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tue CLOIsTER AND THE 
Hearts. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


"OR a 
999 ‘ 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.— Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from Sc. to $5 per 
Pe a | and = gy sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Faber Se who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
busihess, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particu! a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 


A MERITED TRIBUTE. 


Water Heven, Esq., 187 Broadway, New York, af- 
ter having been bald for upward of ten years, used 
BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS for eight months, and 
has now a thick lustrous head of real black hair. 








WEST'S SIX-SHOOTER. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price 
$1 50, postpaid. Address S. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


Stammering cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descri 
tive pamphlet address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. ¥. 
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FACETIA. 


Sreakine FEe.rery. — 
The graceful weeping - wil- 
low commands our admira- 
tion, but whoever said a 

ood word for the whipping 
virch ? 

chtnainsiiipameees 

Hereut ory EXTRAVAGANOER. 
—Getting yourself ran over 
by a railroad car just after 
you have bought your Diary 
for 1870. 

sonculifietlidininets: 

A Taxe or Turtiiie Iy- 
TeRest—The rattlesnake'’s, 

aS 

‘Don't put too much con- 
fidence in a lover's sighs and 
vows,” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton to her niece. “ Let him 
tell you that you have lips 
like strawberries and cream. 
cheeks like a carnation, and 
an eye like an asterisk ; but 
such things oftener come 
from a tender head than a 
tender heart.” 

enpitipnaiaaes 

“I'm ruined,” as the old 
woman said when her house 
was cn fire; ‘‘ but it's acold 
night, and I may as well 
warm myself |" 

Snaipoewtiionps 

Tue Scexe or Disasters 
—Kerosene. 

—_——__————— 

Texts ror Sinners—Pre- 
texts. 

siadipeinilniots 

Cuxzar Genrrositry—Giv- 
ing a man a piece of your 
mind. 

eeitiiiniiipltinionse 

*“ How did you manage to 

et along in Paris without 
knowing the French lan- her Husband. 
guage?” inguired a gentle- 
man of Mrs. Shoddy. 

“Oh, wethad an interrupter with us,” complacentiy 
replied the old lady. 


oo 
SEALED “PROPOSALS.” 

To Conrsacrors. — The undersigned, feeling the 
need of some one to find fault with and grumble at 
when business matters go wrong, and being lonely, 
with no one to hate him; and whereas, having ar- 
rived at the proper age, he is therefore determined to 
“come out.” 

Sealed proposals will be received until 12 o'clock 
r.u. of the Sist of December, 1969. Applicant must 
possess beauty, or its equivalent in currency. 


She must possess a sweet and forgiving disposition, 
and, when one cheek is kissed, turn the other—that is, 


if the right man is kissing. 
She may not chew gum. 
Nor wear long dresses in the streets. 
Nor frequent sewing circles. 
Nor go around begging for charitable purposes. 
Nor read the paper first iu the morning. 
Nor talk when I am er 
Nor sleep when i am talking. 


Nor trade off my clothes to wandering Jews for | 


flower vases. 
Nor borrow money from my pockets while I sleep. 


Nor hold a pone pices over my face at such times | 


te make me tell all now. 


She must believe in sudden attacks of chills, and | 


make allowance for their effect on the nervous system, 
When her “old bear” comes home from “a few 
friends” rather affectionate, she must not take ad- 


van of his state, and wheedle him into trips to | 
} 


watering-places. 


And, above all, she may not on such occasions put | 


“ipecac” into the coffee she prescribes for his ‘‘ poor 
head.” 


She must not sit up for him when he happens to be 


detained to a late bour - his eeevmeitbes. 

A lad sessing the foregoing qualifications, posi- 
tive mo | Lent ming can, hear of something to her ad- 
vantage by addressing the advertiser, inclosing a 
stamp. 

AH proposals must be accompanied with satisfacto- 
ry qviheme of the ability of the applicant to support 
a husband in the style to which he has been accus- 
tomed. 


sianenynitesemadnettlpapomreneenpneremene 
How to mest a Man or Dovsrrvu. Crepir—Take 
no note of him. 


hace 2 = | 
Wheat would be the effect of breaking the thread of | 


your discourse ?—You could not set your words up. 


Goop Lrrriz Buoys—Corks. 
Bap Onrs—Nantical chaps. 





delaras 
A Porciar Drawiyo—Drawing a salary. 








_~ 











"I'WERE BETTER THUS! : ‘ 
But which do you mean? Here you have a poor Neglected Spinster Waiting for a Proposal; and there is a Young Girl who Married early, Waiting up for A little fellow has just be- 
He is a member of the Rollickingramfoosler Club, and won’t be home these two hours at the earliest. 
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Woman. — There is a 
purple half to the grape, 
a mellow half to the 
peach, a sunny half to 
the globe, and a better 
half to man. 

> — 

HarMiess Poeirism — 
Striking attitudes. 

PSE LIN 

ReEvATIves THAT OUGHT 
TO MAKE Goop Pepestni- 
ans—Step-sons. 

-_—_—_—_»-—--— 

Miss Vinnie Ream is 
said to be a singer as well 
as a sculptor. If the old 
rule holds good, the one 
singing Ream ought to be 
equal to twenty tuneful 


A VatvasLe Jewen — 
The Gold Ring in Wall 
Street. 

fe me ra es mem 

Styvtisa Crookerny — 
Fashion plates. 

cel flection 

An Irishman gave birth 
to the following bull: 
** Jabers, Tommy, if I live 
till J die, and I dunno if I 
wil or no, I want to see 
oald Ireland again before 
I lave America.” 

se 

When is a small fish- 

nd like a bird-cage ?— 

When there’s a perch in it. 

ARG ey Ea 

If an engine - whistle 
could speak to the engine- 
driver, what would it say ? 
—** Don't touch me, or I'll 
scream.” 

songlist 

A lady, who was a strict 

observer of etiquette, be- 


ing unable to attend | 
church one Sunday, sent | 


her card. 








NS 
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Old Mr. Trarners returns late from a Dinner-Party a little Top-heavy, and has just congratulated himself that he 
has undressed without disturbing Mrs. T., when that Lady asks him if he had not better take off his Hat before 


A Larerary Crass — 
Builders ; they are always 
finishing stories. 


sinieallheilbenstcey 

While a lecturer was 
describing the nature of 
gas, a lady inquired of a 
gentleman near her, What 
was the difference be- 
tween oxygen and hydro- 
gen? 

“Very little, madam,” 
he said; “by oxygin we 
mean pure gin; and by 
hydrogin, git and water.” 

i Ra il 


How To TAKm A CoLp 
Bata—Take it coolly. 

neat tala stiiiobe 

Why do young ladies 
whiten their faces ?—Be- 
cause they think the pow- 
der will make them go off. 

—_——*——__ 

A little boy having bro- 
ken his rocking-horse the 
day it was bought, his 
mamma began to scold, 
when he silenced her by 
inquiring: ‘‘What is the 
good of a hoss till it's 
broke ?” 

hsvisonlitiitialing 

Wanten—A fresh cov- 
ering for the bells that 
have pealed. 

pieced tinilehiidis 

Srranee Bev-Ciorurs 
— Three sheets in the 
wind. 

—_——@——— 


It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the sun is snp- 
ported by its beams. 


ET: 

Never tell your secrets 
in a corn-field, for it has a 
thousand ears. 


St lida 
“A play upon words,” 

said a boy who was usin 

“Webster” for a foot-ball. 











| Oh no 








EXTRACT FROM “THE FASHIONS.” 
‘*Our Autumn Costumes suitable for the Country and Sea-side are now Ready.” 


[DecemBer 4, 1869, 





Unrepermaste Bonps — 
Vagabonds. 
ESL A SRI 
Tue creates? Army Con- 
TRACTOR—Peace. 


Wain? sh FS. 
Our friend W. issued a li- 
cense for the marriage of 
John Murphy and Mary 
Manning, both of the Eme- 
rald Isle, for which he re- 
ceived from John the legal 
fee—one dollar. But the in- 
tended bride “rued.” Six 
weeks and two days after- 
ward John made his appear- 
ance in the clerk's office. 

‘Mister W., in February 
last I got a license from you 
to marry Mary Manning, an’ 
I deedn't marry her; an’ 
now, plaze yer Honor, wud 
ag! be so good as to alther 
t so it wud fit Honora Mo- 
riarrity ?" 

Jim informed him that 
this conldn’t be done, and 
that he must get a new li- 
cense to ‘‘ fit” Honora, 

“An' pay for it?” said 
John. 

“And pay for it!” said 
Jim W. 

“Oh, indade! Then I'm 
ruined intirely, intirely !” 
exclaimed John ; ‘‘ for I jist 
courted Honora to save the 
dollar !” 

ssinepiiatiiaiil 


A young lady in Tilinois 
having a dose “to be taken 
before going to bed,” sat up 
until she got well, so as not 
to take it. 
BPLBBES Se ira 
Cuirrioat Loans — Lent 
sermons. 
sci lillies 


guu going to the public 

schools. His mother, to 

stimulate him to attention 
to his lessons, said to him, the other day: 

“Charley, if you study hard you may some day be- 
come President of the United States, like George 
Washington.” 

“Don't talk to me about being President!" ex- 
claimed he; “every body's going to be President, 
When we go to school, the first thing the teacher does 
she calls the names of all the little boys, and they all 
say ‘President.’ I don’t want to be President.” 

ptaitesies 2: Shea eae 

A Fratenpty Sorr— A Quaker’s dress. 

al 





Some lawyers resemble fulks who can sleep in any 
position ; it is immaterial on which side they lie. 
ala ie 
An Hibernian Senator, speaking of suicide, said: 
“The only he Agd stop it is to make it a capital of- 
fense, punishable with death !" 











pt ERE ER 
Porvtar Diet mw Uran—Spare-rib. 
oe 





It is said of Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough, that he preached from the text, ‘‘He clothed 
himself with curses as with a garment,” and explained 
it as signifying that the man had a habit of swearing. 





EE eA ON 
**Oh dear!” blubbered an urchin, still smarting un- 
der a recent application of birch ; ‘‘ perhaps forty rods 
do make a furlong ; but golly! I’m sure one rod makes 
an acher !” 


—_— - 
Morro ror Curss-P1avers—Act on the square. 
iscleiiadecciion re 

A Welsh clergyman, who preached from the text, 
“Love one another,” gave a national turn to his snb- 


| ject by illustrating it with an anecdote of two goats 
| who met on the middle of the one-plank bridge that 
| crossed the little stream in their parish: ‘‘ But did 


they fight and try to push each other into the water? 
! but the one laid himself down while the other 


A certain doctor was apt to quarrel with his wife. 
Returning from a professional visit, he was overtaken 
by a terrible storm. A return hearse came up, goin 
homeward. Any port in a storm, The doctor cre 
in, with pall and plumes for his companions. The 
hearse stopped at the door; the lady looked out. 
“Who have you got there, coachman?” “The doc- 
tor, madam.” ‘“ Well, thank Heaven for granting me 
resignation! So the poor man has gone to his long 
home at last.” ‘Thank you, my love,” said the doc- 
tor, getting out of the hearse, “for your kind regards 
for my safety.” 

-_- - 


Tur “New Cur”’—The Suez Canal. 
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